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For a Sixth Republic 




S uccess for Jean-Marie Le Pen in 
winning through to the second 
round of the presidential elec¬ 
tions has provoked almost unprec¬ 
edented unity amongst the French rul¬ 
ing class. The eclipse of one of the two 
mainstream candidates, Lionel Jospin of 
the Socialist Party, was, as Le Pen him¬ 
self triumphantly declared, “a great de¬ 
feat for the establishment leaders” and 
the political establishment now wants 
a landslide for Chirac so as to safely 
confirm society behind the Fifth Repub¬ 
lic. 

But with the overwhelming majority 
disinfranchised by the May 5 poll, mil¬ 
lions of workers, migrants, democrats 
and youth have taken to the streets in 
cities and towns across France - 
amongst them the ‘apathetic’ absten¬ 
tion vote. Previously left cold by the 
prospect of what had seemed the cer¬ 
tainty of a second round contest be¬ 
tween the Tweedle Dum of prime 
minister Jospin and the Tweedle Dee of 
president Jacques Chirac, they now 
have an impossible choice. 

Things can either be settled by an ille¬ 
gitimate ballot on May 5. Or they can be 
settled using other means: not only street 
demonstrations, but occupations, strikes 
and street barricades. Raw anger must be 
organised and given a definite political 
programme - for a sixth republic which en- 
shrines extreme democracy and puts 
people before profits. 

Of the 14 defeated would-be presi¬ 
dents, 10 have now called on voters to 
plump for Chirac on May 5 - “for the 
honour of France”, as Jospin’s campaign 
manager, Dominique Strauss-Kahn, put 
it. Lining up amongst the 10 was Robert 
Hue of the Parti Communiste Frangais, 
for whom the defeat of the incumbent 
had been the highest priority before the 
first round. Reformists like Hue must be 
forced to choose - Chirac or the mass de¬ 
mocracy of action. 

Thankfully the three candidates of the 
revolutionary left - Arlette Laguiller of 
Lutte Ouvriere, Olivier Besancenot of the 
Ligue Communiste Revolutionnaire and 
Daniel Gluckstein of the Parti des 
Travailleurs (Workers’ Party) - refused to 
recommend such an unprincipled course. 
However, the left has been characterised 
by indecision, to say the least. 


Comrade Laguiller, who won a disap¬ 
pointing six percent of the vote (opinion 
polls had consistently put her at just 
under 10%), at first told the press that she 
would “not be calling for an abstention 
in the second round”. Later though, 
Lutte Ouvriere issued a statement call¬ 
ing on supporters to help swell the dem¬ 
onstrations, at the same time warning 
against backing those “whose purpose 
was to boost Chirac” and against “join¬ 
ing some republican front of all the par¬ 
ties, from the CP to the Gaullists, via the 
Socialist Party and the greens, under the 
pretext of being anti-fascist”. 

Alain Krivine, veteran leader of the 
Fourth Internationalist LCR, was con¬ 


vinced that the demonstrations would 
continue “from now until the second 
round”. But the LCR’s advice to voters 
was far from clear-cut: “We must bar the 
route of Le Pen, the worst enemy of the 
workers, in the street, as in the elections 
... We understand those who will vote 
Jacques Chirac in the second round to 
keep out Le Pen, but we don’t think 
Chirac will be a bulwark against this new 
rise of the extreme right ... This is not 
Germany 1933 and it is clear that Chirac 
will win without difficulty.” 

The LCR statement did point out that 
Chirac was no friend of the working class: 
‘ ‘Right from his election he will take meas- 
ures against wage-earners, youth and 


immigrants.” Quite correct - which leads 
me to suggest that the left should offer 
more than ‘understanding’ to workers 
tempted to vote for him. As the revolu¬ 
tionary democratic publishers of La 
Lettre de Liaisons noted, “The danger 
before us is the re-election of Chirac on 
an authoritarian programme inspired by 
Le Pen” (April 24). 

Chirac is indeed combining his popu¬ 
list appeals for ‘democracy’ and against 
extremism with an attempt to undercut the 
FN - more prisons, tougher sentences for 
criminals (mostly immigrants, of course, 
according to Le Pen), the partial removal 
of the 35-hour week, the stepping up of 
privatisation ... 

Sunday, 
April 28 
5.30pm 
Room 3A 
University of 
London 
Union 
Malet Street 

Speaker: 

Peter Manson Weekly 
Worker editor 

Others invited: 

Workers Fight British 
section of International 
Communist Union and 
fraternal organisation of 
Lutte Ouvriere 

International Socialist 
Group British section of 
United Secretariat of the 
Fourth International and 
fraternal organisation of 
Ligue Communiste Revolu¬ 
tionnaire 

John Bulaitis member of 
Socialist Alliance (in a 
personal capacity) 


The working class must look to its own 
strength and take the threat posed to its 
rights and conditions with the utmost 
seriousness. The ‘lurch to the right’ is no 
illusion. Le Pen might have won just 
200,000 more votes on April 21 than he 
did in 1995 (4.8 million, as opposed to 4.6 
milli on), but in conditions where the Fifth 
Republic is losing legitimacy - no one 
should forget the 1995 strike wave - the 
very political establishment that is today 
united in denouncing Le Pen could ef¬ 
fortlessly turn to him as an extra-parlia¬ 
mentary auxiliary. 

French society is polarising. This is 
partially reflected in just under three mil¬ 
lion votes (more than 10% of the total) 
for three candidates openly standing for 
revolution. But this is merely the tip of 
the iceberg. By taking to the streets, 
those who voted Socialist Party, PCF, 
Green or stayed at home are now free 
agents. On the streets the reformist pleas 
of Hue and Jospin to vote Chirac will be 
questioned, found wanting and dis¬ 
carded. 

Everything depends on programme. 
Some on the left will no doubt grit their 
teeth on May 5 and then look forward to 
a left recovery in the June parliamentary 
elections. That is certainly the perspec¬ 
tive of the reformists and centrists. How¬ 
ever, the key for revolutionaries lies with 
organising the self-activity of the masses 
themselves - committees of action, de¬ 
fence squads, lines of communication - 
and mapping out a line of march. Not for 
us the dry calculus of first round tallies, 
but the algebra of the imagination. 

Demonstrations will be maintained - 
and probably grow - until the May 5 
presidential elections. The argument 
must be made for an active boycott and 
ensuring that an illegitimate Chirac presi¬ 
dency must be made into a lame duck. 
Our strategy must be for upping the 
tempo at every stage up to May 5 and 
beyond. 

May Day could be decisive. Paris 
must top Rome. M illi ons will surely want 
to protest - slogans should be directed 
not only against Le Pen but Chirac and 
the presidential monarchy of the Fifth 
Republic itself. Le Pen is intending to 
mobilise on May Day too. Our forces 
should be prepared for battle • 

Peter Manson 
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Humiliating 

Last Saturday (April 20), about 60 Na¬ 
tional Front supporters marched suc¬ 
cessfully in Bermondsey, London, to 
celebrate Hitler’s birthday and the setting 
up of a new branch in the area. They were 
opposed by around 50 anti-fascists. 

It has to be said that our opposition 
was totally ineffective on the day. We 
never got ourselves into a position to 
either block or even heckle the march and 
the police had a very easy job in contain¬ 
ing us. This represented a clear victory 
for the National Front. As we began to 
disperse, a discussion began in our ranks 
about how we might oppose the Nazis 
more effectively in the future. 

The first question we need to address 
is just exactly why the protest was so 
poorly organised and supported. Clearly 
this particular anti-fascist mobilisation 
was a low priority for nearly all the left- 
wing groups in the area. How else can 
we explain the complete absence of or¬ 
ganisations such as the Socialist Party, 
the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty and the 
Movement for Justice, and the very 
sparse attendance of the Anti-Nazi 
League (Socialist Workers Party) and the 
Socialist Alliance? 

Since when have attempts by the Nazi 
organisations to re-establish themselves 
in the political mainstream of this coun¬ 
try been a low priority for the left? It is 
quite right to argue that the main focus 
of anti-fascist activity at the moment 
should be to stop the British National 
Party on May 2, but this clearly should 
not happen at the expense of, or be 
counterposed to, confronting a much 
smaller, but more virulently open Nazi 
party such as the National Front. The NF 
may still be small, but it is growing and a 
victory against them on Saturday would 
have been a victory for all anti-fascists 
across the country. The stunning break¬ 
through of Le Pen’s Front National in 
France shows how dangerous it is for 
the left to become complacent about the 
threat posed by the Nazis. 

Why is it that the Anti-Nazi League 
can only mobilise a handful of activists 
to confront the Nazis in London on Sat¬ 
urday? The ANL is a shadow of its former 
self because it has degenerated into a 
‘front’ organisation of the SWP In most 
areas of the country where the Nazis are 
active it does not exist as a grassroots 
campaigning anti-fascist organisation. 

There was no significant Socialist Al¬ 
liance presence either - another organi¬ 
sation now dominated by the SWP, 
which is currently seeking to become 
the electoral alternative to Labour on 
May 2. What level of mobilisation was 
called for by the Socialist Alliance in 
Southwark, Lambeth and Lewisham? 
Why was there no placards or leaflets? 
The Socialist Alliance issued no notifi¬ 
cation at all! 

Given the failure of both the ANL and 
the SA to mobilise against the NF, are 
we to assume that the SWP is no longer 
prepared to physically confront the 
Nazis? Does their current strategy of 
‘building to the right’ mean that they 
would prefer the state to intervene and 
ban these marches because violent 
confrontations with the Nazis would 
undoubtedly undermine their attempts 
to pull disgruntled Labour activists and 
voters in their direction? We need the 
SWP to clearly tell us so now. If so, se¬ 
rious consideration needs to be given 
to building a new organisation capable 
of taking the Nazis on. 

As the ‘leading’ anti-fascist organisa¬ 
tion present, the ANL failed to give any 
‘operational’ lead on Saturday. It was 
obvious from similar demonstrations last 
year in Bermondsey, also called by the 
SWP/ANL, that if we again stood in the 
pen provided by the police we would be 
easily blocked off. No attempt was made 


to move to an alternative location some¬ 
where further along the line of the Nazi 
march. Several of us had scouted the area 
earlier in the morning and it was quite 
obvious to us which route the Nazis were 
going to take. In the end, all of us partici¬ 
pated in nothing more than a ritualised, 
tokenistic and rather humiliating attempt 
to stop the Nazis. 

The second question is what should 
anti-fascists do in the future? What sort 
of anti-fascist movement should we now 
be trying to build? Three alternatives are 
set out below: 

• There is nothing wrong with the anti¬ 
fascist movement now and we are just 
being alarmist/dismptive, etc. 

• We need to build a new democratic anti¬ 
fascist organisation in those areas where 
the Nazis are attempting to build a base, 
on a model similar to that of the original 
ANL in the 1970s. 

• We need to build a grassroots cam¬ 
paigning socialist organisation in all ar¬ 
eas of the country that can quickly 
respond to fascist activity. 

We publish this letter in the hope that 
it will stimulate a wide, open and frater¬ 
nal discussion on the way forward. 
Pete Weller, Pete Webster 
Lambeth 

BNP basher 

There has been a great deal in the press 
and on the television about the BNP. In 
Sunderland they are standing six candi¬ 
dates and have been doing quite a bit of 
work, even claiming to want to replace 
‘old’ Labour as the party of the working 
class. However, they have been best 
known on the issues of asylum and refu¬ 
gees and it is these they will be able to 
exploit. 

I was chatting to a local lad just yes¬ 
terday and some of the points he raised 
are worth repeating. I asked him about 
the BNP. “They’re losers,” he said, but 
what amazed me was when he said, 
“They’re standing candidates because 
they’ve lost”. 

He said in 1989 he helped the priest at 
Sunderland Catholic Youth Centre who’d 
agreed to let the centre be used every 
Friday night by Bengali kids. Most of 
them lived in a little area less than 400 
yards from the centre, but would not 
have dared go there. In fact, they had to 
stay in every night. He said they still can’t 
go to the park, but are now playing on 
the streets and football in the field nearby. 
What they had to do was to get two 
vans, which had to be totally blacked out 
and pick the kids up, take them to the 
centre, use the back door and then take 
them home afterwards. 

Very few people knew about this and 
he told me he didn’t dare tell his mates 
he was involved. The Bengali kids now 
have their own centre - some white kids 
even use it. Some of the Bengali kids 
would now walk to the Catholic Centre. 
Those in the BNP don’t intimidate them. 
The BNP would like to, but can’t, al¬ 
though match days remain a problem 
when some of their mates are in town. 
“The BNP and the NF are standing can¬ 
didates because they can’t get their own 
way physically,” he said. 

In a way, he’s right, not least because 
anti-fascists should remember why the 
BNP abandoned its marches and went 
respectable - yes, they’ve learnt from Le 
Pen and others, but it’s because they 
ended up getting some right good- 
hidings by Anti-Fascist Action in the 80s 
and 90s and the same was tme in many 
more smaller, but just as significant, inci¬ 
dents with black youth. 

Mark Metcalf 
Sunderland 

French vanguard 

I was more shocked by the votes gained 
by the BNP in the North West than I was 
by Le Pen’s vote in the French presiden¬ 
tial elections. Remember, he has made a 
great deal of effort to become respectable. 


In recent visits to France, I haven’t en¬ 
countered racism ... just the usual sang 
froid towards the English. 

Le Pen and his party represents white 
middle class and bourgeois trash, rather 
than French people or France. The bour¬ 
geoisie in France want to battle with the 
working class, and are using the far right 
to prepare. They have been doing this 
for years. Le Pen’s success shows the 
crisis within the French ruling class. 

The French proletariat have lost faith 
in French bourgeois democracy ... which 
is better than ours. The votes for revolu¬ 
tionaries was way beyond what they 
could get in other countries because the 
French proles do not regard revolution¬ 
ary politics as a marginalised force or 
beyond them. 

They have had enough of bourgeois 
politics - quite right too. Grassroots ac¬ 
tion and people power is what motivates 
the working class anywhere in the world, 
not bland media campaigns. We can’t 
ever win under their system - it wasn’t 
made for us. When we do get success¬ 
ful, they move the goal posts. 

Being a revolutionary isn’t mere ‘ro¬ 
manticism’ . It’s the mission that the work¬ 
ing class has to accomplish in this epoch, 
the prelude to communism. If anything, 
the French working class are ready to do 
battle with the bourgeoisie and finish 
them off forever. They need to be con¬ 
sciously reminded that they can do it - 
and become the vanguard of the inter¬ 
national proletariat. 

I welcome what will hopefully be a 
very successful return of revolutionary 
politics in France. I have every confi¬ 
dence in the French people’s ability to 
accomplish their mission -1 just hope their 
leaders know this too. 

Reclaim the Marseillaise from the Front 
National. It doesn’t belong to them, the 
fascists reactionaries posing as the anti¬ 
establishment alternative. The French 
ruling class should remember that the 
Vichy didn’t last long - it was a minor blot 
in an otherwise glorious tradition of so¬ 
cialism and revolution. 

Is it time to get the Dimitrov out and 
brush up on fascism? 

Lila Patel 
email 

NUS hysterics 

As an independent activist on the left, 
and a delegate to last weeks annual Na¬ 
tional Union of Students conference, I 
feel I have to write to inform the revolu¬ 
tionary and socialist left of the goings- 
on that took place. 

I attended a fringe meeting on the cur¬ 
rent world situation, called by, amongst 
others, Globalise Resistance, the Stop the 
War Coalition and Student CND. I wit¬ 
nessed one of those unsavoury mo¬ 
ments which sadly are becoming typical. 
Before the meeting started, two members 
of the Socialist Party were placing their 
organisation’s literature on the back ta¬ 
ble, next to the Socialist Workers Party 
material. 

As SWP apparatchiks moved over to 
remove the SP material, an almighty ar¬ 
gument took place in front of the meet¬ 
ing. Rightly, the SP members stood their 
ground, pointing out that as part of the 
coalition they have the right to distrib¬ 
ute material, but according to the SWP 
they don’t: only the SWP have that right. 
The heated debate lasted over 10 min¬ 
utes, and was clearly causing concern to 
the SWP, as every political argument 
from the SP was rebutted by hysterical 
ranting from SWP bureaucrat Helen 
Salmon. 

In the interests of allowing the meet¬ 
ing to continue, the SP members re¬ 
moved their material off the table, but that 
wasn’t the last of it. After the speakers 
had said their pieces, the main discussion 
was completely stage-managed with the 
‘offending’ SPers blocked from speaking, 
despite six SWP members coming in from 
the floor. 

One can’t help but feel the SWP are in 


some sort of crisis - perhaps not a termi¬ 
nal crisis, but a crisis nevertheless. With 
more Palestinian headscarves than you 
can shake a stick at, the SWP cadres 
proved time and time again that they 
were scared of debating with other left 
groups. After speaking to members of 
the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty and the 
SP at the conference, who were affable 
and could articulate and defend their 
positions without resorting to middle 
class liberal hysterics, it has made my 
decision not to join the SWP the correct 
one. 

Finally, the Stop the War Coalition may 
be a united front (according to the SWP). 
Well, not in my name. 

Peter Dennis 

London 

Election clash 

Peter Manson was mistaken when he 
reported that there will be no clash be¬ 
tween the Independent Working Class 
Association and the Socialist Alliance in 
the forthcoming local elections ( Weekly 
Worker April 18). Both organisations are 
standing in the Blackbird Leys ward in 
Oxford. However, this is not due to any 
spoiling tactics or narrow sectarianism 
on the part of the IWCA - these charges 
we aim at the Oxford Socialist Alliance. 

The S A candidate, although local, has 
carried out no work on this working class 
estate (apart from half-hearted leafleting 
at the last general election). The IWCA 
branch by contrast has worked consist¬ 
ently, week in week out, since its forma¬ 
tion three years ago. During that time it 
has produced a bimonthly newsletter, 
built up dozens of contacts and under¬ 
taken numerous campaigns on behalf of 
residents against indifferent Labour 
councillors and callous local authorities 
alike. 

We have received local press and ra¬ 
dio coverage, not least for our campaign 
against hard-drug-dealing, being the 
only political organisation locally to ad¬ 
dress the issue. In June 2001 the IWCA 
candidate gained 294 votes (nine per¬ 
cent) in the ward, taking third place and 
beating the Lib Dems and the Greens 
(both well established at local level in 
Oxford). We hope to build on this on 
May 2, and our canvassing returns sug¬ 
gest that a seat is not out of the ques¬ 
tion. 

We also think it’s a bit rich of Peter to 
claim that the IWCA has not been heard 
of recently. Other branches carry out simi¬ 
lar levels of campaigning and enjoy 
greater levels of media attention than in 
Blackbird Leys. 

The IWCA does not seek to impose 
its will on the working class, and we don’t 
shy away from our responsibilities to 
continually engage with it. Through ex¬ 
tensive doorstep surveys the IWCA has 
identified and seeks to tackle issues that 
are the main concerns of the working 
class - in the case of Blackbird Leys resi¬ 
dents everything from heroin/crack-deal¬ 
ing and anti-social behaviour to pot 
holes in the road. 

Where we have branches, the IWCA 
has grown genuine roots in working 
class areas and we think this will be re¬ 
flected at the ballot box. The same can¬ 
not be aid of the Socialist Alliance, as its 
strategy and orientation does not in¬ 
volve working class concerns or aspira¬ 
tions. 

Ivan Doyle 

IWCA 

Cuba si! 

David Craig and his Revolutionary 
Democratic Group faction are too keen 
for any Socialist Alliance party to base 
itself on the model of the Scottish Social¬ 
ist Party. Indeed the repeated adherence 
to the SSP model by some sectors (most 
notably ex-Committee for a Workers’ In¬ 
ternational comrades) seems to act as an 
excuse for comrades to stop thinking. 

The SSP is certainly to be admired in 


many aspects: its relatively open politi¬ 
cal culture, where differences are not 
stamped on, whilst retaining coherence 
and the ability to develop a base of sup¬ 
port in Scotland. 

However, am I alone in worrying at the 
creeping electoralism in the party? One 
percent, then two percent, then five per¬ 
cent. One, two, five MSPs as a route to 
socialism? Likewise the lashing up, by 
leading elements, with the Cuban em¬ 
bassy are worrying developments. A 
Cuban road anyone? 

Bill Jeannes 
Teesside 

Wobbly WP 

Some time ago, I noted the disorientation 
of the small left-Trotskyist group, Work¬ 
ers Power - in particular its tailing of the 
anarchists in the anti-capitalist movement 
(1 Weekly Worker July 26 2001). In recent 
months - evidenced by a more sober tone 
in its weary monthly newspaper - some 
sort of corrective has been applied to its 
breathless perspectives. 

For instance, we noted that WP’s 
clumsy aping of the anarchists’ strategy 
of violent street provocations was pa¬ 
thetic and not worthy of a serious work¬ 
ing class organisation. In contrast, we 
called for demonstrations policed by 
democratically accountable stewards, 
organised to counter provocation both 
from the police and from within our own 
ranks. 

The response of some leading WP 
cadre was instructive. In particular, com¬ 
rade Stuart King took the opportunity 
on a number of London protests to 
loudly and clumsily mock CPGB com¬ 
rades for our ‘pacifism’, targeting in 
particular one passage in a longer arti¬ 
cle on the preparations for the anti-capi¬ 
talist mobilisations in Genoa of last year 
(see below). Comrade King belongs to 
the ‘if-I-talk-fast-and-loud-enough- 
then-you-can’t-get-a-word-in-edge- 
wise’ school of political discourse, a 
form of verbal diarrhoea-streaming be¬ 
loved of sectarians everywhere, of 
course. So some (lukewarm) heat was 
generated on these encounters, but not 
a great deal of light. 

I was therefore tickled to read the lat¬ 
est issue of the increasingly ropey Work¬ 
ers Power. Tucked away in an otherwise 
frothy article on this year’s May Day, was 
a passage that repeats - in almost identi¬ 
cal words - the same basic idea outlined 
in the Weekly Worker piece that Stuart 
found so risible. Here is WP’s formula¬ 
tion: “We are in favour of a mass peace¬ 
ful march that can attract thousands of 
workers and their families onto the streets. 
And we need strong stewarding to en¬ 
sure this. But at the same time ... a key 
job of the stewards will be to defend the 
march from any police provocations” 
(April). 

And the corresponding passage from 
the Weekly Worker - part of a polemic 
against WP’s bluster about actually 
breaking into the Genoa summit, remem¬ 
ber - reads: “Rather than potential mas¬ 
sacres, the workers’ movement should 
organise mass peaceful demonstrations 
- but it should be a peace implemented 
and guarded by us, not by them. It should 
be a workers’ peace, not that of the 
bosses” (July 26 2001). 

The quotes are in parallel, not contra¬ 
diction. So is Stuart King simply an indi¬ 
vidual prat? 

Judging from this issue of WP, he is 
now constrained by WP’s version of 
‘democratic centralism’ and forced to 
mouth a position he has so loudly and 
publicly scoffed at in the recent past. In 
his heart of hearts, he is perhaps still itch¬ 
ing for a scrap. But the poor chap is now 
bound and gagged by the WP ‘pacifist’ 
majority. The crack paramilitary units of 
Europe’s various police forces may never 
know what a lucky escape they have 
had ... 

Mark Fischer 

London 
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ISRAEL/PALESTINE 


Jenin thveatens 
US war plans 


N ow that the Sharon regime has 
wreaked its planned toll of death 
and destruction on the West 
Bank, it is making a show of withdraw¬ 
ing some of its troops from those cities 
and areas where it believes it has effec¬ 
tively crushed the inhabitants. 

Indications of massacre abound, 
hardly surprisingly. The ‘collective pun¬ 
ishment’ of the Palestinian people by 
Sharon’s army of brutalisation is sym¬ 
bolised by the wholesale, deliberate de¬ 
struction of enormous numbers of 
civilian homes by armoured bulldozers. 
It is impossible to believe that, given the 
mentality involved in this, the physical 
lives of many ordinary Palestinians 
fared better than the means of life itself, 
so callously and deliberately destroyed. 

One disgusting indication of the mur¬ 
derous policy of the Israelis was the rid¬ 
dling of water tanks on roofs of houses 
with bullets to render them unusable 
and deliberately waste the existing sup¬ 
plies. The aim was to deprive the civil¬ 
ian population of clean water, and 
thereby create epidemics of cholera and 
typhoid as desperate people drink any 
water they can find, with the prospect 
of many more deaths. 

Such terror in a refugee camp, which 
provided a tenuous existence to people 
who are themselves already victims of 
previous Israeli atrocities, only under¬ 
lines the mentality of the current Israeli 
regime. 

The guilt of Sharon’s government is 
obvious from the fact that they rigor¬ 
ously excluded the press, the Red Cross 
and Red Crescent, and the various pro¬ 
imperialist and/or charitable ‘humanitar¬ 
ian’ relief agencies, from the so-called 
‘combat zones’ (in reality terror zones), 
particularly from Jenin. 

Evidently the Israelis knew full well 
what they intended to do, and did not 
want any ‘unreliable’ liberals or foreign¬ 
ers watching them at it. Now Sharon is 
trying to brazen it out, pretending that 
nothing of significance happened - af¬ 
ter, the locals say, numerous bodies of 
victims of the Israeli forces were re¬ 
moved from the scene of the crime dur¬ 
ing the period of curfew and exclusion. 
But the stench remains of numerous 
rotting corpses buried beneath the 
mountains of rubble the Israeli tanks 
and bulldozers left behind. 

This horror is only a foretaste of what 
could be in store for the Palestinians if 
the Zionist right is able to consolidate 



Sharon: butcher 


and carry out its programme of massive 
ethnic cleansing and slaughter of the 
Palestinians of the occupied territories 
- what Sharon and those on his right 
flank see as the ‘final solution’ to the 
Palestinian question in pursuit of the 
goal of Eretz Yisrael (Greater Israel). 
Such a dreadful possibility is brought 
closer by the activities of the far right 
among the Palestinians, principally 
Hamas, whose programme of suicide 
bombings of Israeli civilians only helps 
the ultra-reactionary Zionist right to 
maintain its grip on the jewish popula¬ 
tion by posing as the only people who 
can defend them against annihilation. 

The Israeli regime, of course, has its 
own political reasons for putting on a 
show of ‘cooperation’ with a UN-initi¬ 
ated enquiry into its actions in Jenin. 
And indeed, given the delicacy of the 
situation regarding its chief ally, the 
United States (and more particularly the 
Americans’ relationship with the so- 
called ‘moderate’ Arab states: Egypt, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, etc), the 
common interest of Sharon and Bush 
in a whitewash of Israeli crimes in the 
occupied territories is obvious. 

The problem is that such a whitewash 
will not be easy to pull off effectively, in 
such a manner as it could reasonably 
be believed in the Arab world. In cur¬ 
rent circumstances, it beggars belief that 
any Arab government could even pre¬ 
tend to believe Sharon’s version of 
events in Jenin and elsewhere. There 


CU2002 

Communist University 

Saturday August 3 ■ 
Saturday August 10 

The CPGB’s annual school is a key event for communists. During 
a week of debate and controversy, we look at some of the key 
problems facing the contemporary left. A full list of speakers, 
sessions and debates will soon be produced. 

Communist University this year is at Brunei College, west London. 
There are residential places available for the week, as well as 
weekend and day tickets. To get your prospectus and reserve a 
place, send a £40 cheque or postal order made out to ‘CPGB’ and 
marked ‘CU 2002’ on the back. For further information, email CPGB 
office, marking your request 'CU 2002’ in the subject box. 


have already been Israeli objections to 
some of the proposed observers in the 
UN’s investigation team, underlining the 
difficulty, with the plethora of different 
shades of even pro-imperialist opinion 
and perceived national interests likely 
to colour any such ‘investigation’. The 
chances of any effective and believable 
whitewash of Israeli conduct in the 
West Bank invasion do not look good. 

The level of dissent the Israeli actions 
have stirred up among its would-be al¬ 
lies, even in Britain, is shown by the 
sharp attack on Sharon by Gerald Kauf¬ 
man, prominent jewish Labour politician, 
‘friend of Israel’, and Neil Kinnock’s 
shadow foreign secretary through the 
years of witch-hunts against the Labour 
left. 

Attacking Sharon as a “war criminal”, 
Kaufman compared the suicide bomb¬ 
ings of the Palestinians with the terror¬ 
ist actions of the Zionist irregulars in 
their ‘war of independence’ against the 
British in the 1940s, and noted that, 
unlike in those days, when massacres 
of Arabs were perpetrated by irregular 
Zionist fringe groups such as Irgun, 
today the perpetrators of such crimes 
as Jenin are the regular Israeli armed 
forces and the Israeli government itself. 

The only reason the Bush adminis¬ 
tration, and his allies/poodles in Blair’s 
government here, have been objecting 
to Sharon’s actions in recent weeks is 
the fear that Sharon is screwing things 
up for the cause of a possible US/Brit- 
ish invasion of Iraq, which is said to 
have been pencilled in for the autumn. 
Kaufman pointed out that, thanks to 
Sharon’s terror against the Palestinians, 
an attack on Iraq by the so-called ‘in¬ 
ternational community’ has been ren¬ 
dered politically “impossible”. 

However, it remains very likely that 
the Bush administration will press 
ahead regardless with its plans to bring 
about ‘regime change’ in Iraq, even if 
any plans to do so by force have to be 
postponed for a while. Such an event, if 
it happens, would be the most conten¬ 
tious and politically risky imperialist 
armed action since the Anglo-French- 
Israeli attack on Egypt over Suez in 
1956, and could have catastrophic con¬ 
sequences for the Blair government in 
particular. 

Socialists and communists do not de¬ 
spair in these circumstances; we see the 
crises caused by the bloody crimes of 
imperialism and its Zionist allies as op¬ 
portunities to strike blows for the op¬ 
pressed and exploited. 

We seek, above all, the defeat and 
overthrow of our ‘own’ rulers, by the 
working class. But we are not simple, 
knee-jerk parochialists or nihilists in this 
regard: we do not automatically place a 
minus-sign where our mlers put a plus, 
or vice versa. We believe that the only 
way the crisis in the Middle East can be 
resolved in a progressive manner is 
through a democratic solution - one that 
recognises the national rights of all the 
peoples of the region, including the Is¬ 
raeli jews. 

• For a democratic and secular Pales¬ 
tine, and a democratic and secular Is¬ 
rael! 

• For a democratic federation of the peo¬ 
ples of the Middle East! 

• Massive reparations to the victims of 
Israeli ethnic persecution and oppres¬ 
sion! 

• For the dissolution of all national an¬ 
tagonisms in a new, socialist world 
order! • 

Ian Donovan 


ACTION 


CPGB London seminars 

Sunday April 28, CPGB open fomm. See advert on front page. 

Sunday May 5,5pm - ‘History of Labourism: opposition to office’, using Ralph 
Milliband’s Parliamentary socialism as a study guide. 

Israelis out 

Protest outside Israeli embassy, Friday April 26, 5.30pm. Immediate with¬ 
drawal of Israeli troops from occupied territories. For an independent Pales¬ 
tinian state with the same rights as Israel. Condemn Israeli state terrorism, 
and islamic terrorism against Israeli civilians. Assemble junction Kensing¬ 
ton High Street, Kensington Court (nearest tube: High St Kensington). 
Organised by Justice for the Palestinians, and supported by Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty, Solidarity, Worker-communist Party of Iraq, International 
Federation of Iraqi Refugees, Worker-communist Party of Iran, International 
Federation of Iranian Refugees, CPGB. 

Palestinian rights 

Picket Israeli embassy, Saturday April 27, 3pm-6pm. Called by Campaign for 
Palestinian Rights. Supported by Socialist Alliance. 

How do we stop Le Pen? 

Public fomm - debate the issues - plenty of time for questions and contribu¬ 
tions. Monday, April 29 - 7pm. St Mary’s Centre, 80-82 Corporation Road, 
Middesbrough. 

For a Palestinian state 

Public meeting, Monday April 29, 7pm, Parliament, Attlee Suite, Portcullis 
House, Embankment, London. 

Speakers: Moayed Ahmad, Worker-Communist Party of Iraq; Dashty Jamal, 
International Federation of Iraqi Refugees; Omar Ben Khadra, Palestine Right 
to Return Coalition; Maryam Namazie, Worker-communist Party of Iran; Nawaf 
al Tamimi, Palestinian journalist; Martin Thomas, Alliance for Workers’ Lib¬ 
erty. 

Further information: Fahmi Aziz, 07951758421 

May Day demo 

Wednesday May 1 - rally, 12 noon, Clerkenwell Green (near Farringdon tube 
and rail station); march to Trafalgar Square. ‘United for May Day, no to priva¬ 
tisation, no to war’. Speakers include Mark Serwotka, Tony Benn. Called by 
London May Day Organising Committee, Greater London Association of 
Trades Councils and Globalise Resistance. Supported by South East Region 
TUC, the Socialist Alliance and many others. 
www.glatuc.org.uk. 25 Vicarage Road, London E10 5EF. 

Justice for Palestine 

National demonstration, Saturday May 18. Assemble 12 noon, Hyde Park. 
Rally in Trafalgar Square. 

CPGB day school 

‘Rebuilding working class politics’, Saturday May 25,10am-5pm, Elder Court 
Community Centre, Elder Court, Middlesbrough. 

Sessions include: ‘Can workers change the world?’ - CPGB and Labour Party 
speakers ‘Working class culture and literature’ - speakers from CPGB and 
Amber Collective. ‘Can we make the trade unions fight?’ - Mark Metcalf, 
author of several pamphlets on trade union struggles, and former London 
docks steward and CPGB member Alan Stevens. ‘How do we build a work¬ 
ers party?’ Mark Fischer of the CPGB debates International Socialist Group. 
Enquiries - Lawrie Coombs (07904 244853). 

WSA day school 

Sunday May 26,10.30am-4.45pm, Chapter Arts Centre, Market Road, Canton, 
Cardiff. Sessions include: ‘The war on terrorism’; ‘The national question’; ‘Wom¬ 
en’s oppression’; ‘The trade union political levy - whose money is it anyway?’; 
‘Racism and the Welsh working class’. 

Free creche (book by May 19), free accommodation. Good food at reasonable 
prices. Tickets: £8 (£4 concessions). 

Send cheques, payable to ‘Welsh Socialist Alliance’, to WSA PO Box 369, 
Cardiff, CF243WW. 

Welsh Socialist Voice 

Second issue of the paper of the Welsh Socialist Alliance out now. £6 for 12 
issues, payable to WSV, PO Box 369, Cardiff, CF24 3WW. 

Stuff the monarchy 

A bank holiday festival of republican celebration, debate, music, videos and 
poetry. Speakers include Alan McCombes, editor of Scottish Socialist Voice. 
Runs from Sunday June 2 to Tuesday June 4, Clwb y Bont, Pontypridd. 

For more details telephone: 02920 830029, write to PO Box 661, Wrecsam, LL11 
1QU or e-mail: stuffthemonarchy@yahoo.co.uk 

Artists against the War 

Postcards - 20p each, 
artistsagainstthe war @ hotmail .com; 
www. artistsagainstthe war. org.uk; 
wwwstopthewar.org 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the struggle for 
communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group email rdgl20@hotmail.com 



www.cpgb.oig.uk/action 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Birmingham 

Build on housing win 


T he Socialist Alliance is standing five can¬ 
didates in the forthcoming local elec¬ 
tions in Birmingham, which currently 
contains two branches. Four wards are being 
contested by South Birmingham SA and we 
have one candidate in the Erdington branch: 
namely Steve Godward, national vice-chair of 
the SA, who also contested the Erdington 
constituency in the 2001 election and the 
Kingsbury by-election in autumn 2002. 

As for the rest of the left, the Socialist Party 
is contesting Frankley ward and the Marxist 
Party is also standing in the Erdington area. 
The Socialist Labour Party to the best of my 
knowledge has no candidates at all, even in 
its traditional Indian Workers Association 
stronghold of Handsworth. 

The SA has been engaged in a short but 
efficient campaign on both sides of the city, 
with large leafleting sessions and participa¬ 
tion in neighbourhood fomms. The response 
from the public has often been positive, with 
many people utterly disillusioned with the 
Labour Party’s Thatcherite agenda at a local 
and national level. Whether this translates 
into actual electoral success for an alliance 
still in its infancy remains to be seen. It will 
take time for the organisation to gain cred¬ 
ibility, but some positive groundwork is be¬ 
ing put in. A great possibility exists for the 
Socialist Alliance in Birmingham to make 
gains at the expense of a discredited Labour 
Party 

The biggest issue facing the working class 
in Birmingham recently was (and arguably is 
still) the proposed transfer of 88,000 council 
houses to private landlords. This of course is 
in contradiction to the position of many lead¬ 
ing Socialist Workers Party members in Bir¬ 
mingham, who regard the Stop the War 
Coalition to be central to all political activity. 
The petty bourgeois composition of the SWP 
has been reflected in some (certainly not all, I 
hasten to add) members’ attitudes to this and 
other campaigns. For instance, their willing¬ 
ness to countenance alliances with the class 
enemy is ample testimony to this. 

Several things must be noted first, however. 
The result, with two thirds of tenants reject¬ 
ing stock transfer, is tmly magnificent. It was 
a huge victory for the Birmingham working 
class, and the magnitude of the victory was 
surprising, given recent events in Glasgow. 


DEFEND COUNCIL HOUSING 


Dudley & Aylesbury tenants voted NO 

Turn up the heat w 

as govomrrtent shows signs of pressure 



DHC newsletter celebrates Birmingham victoiy 


The victory is in no small part due the work 
done on the ground by Defend Council Hous¬ 
ing activists, especially Pat Morrin and Luke 
Henderson of the SWP and Geoff Smith, a 
non-aligned socialist. They must be com¬ 
mended for their graft and tireless effort in the 
two years of this campaign. The Labour Party 
was pretty inept, but the result could have 
been far more unpleasant were it not for the 
efforts of the foot-soldiers of DCH. However, 
one must distinguish between those on the 
ground and some sections of the leadership 
of Birmingham DCH. 

The campaign, instead of being tenant/ 
working class-based, was in rapture to vari¬ 
ous bourgeois forces. The left was sidelined 
as the campaign progressed, and the dis¬ 
gracefully undemocratic internal structure, 
with the concerns of non-SWP lefts regard¬ 
ing procedure and basic democracy dis¬ 
missed. Even the steering committee was at 
times bypassed. The SWP, tme to form, was 
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Waltham Forest 

Getting into gear 


W altham Forest Socialist Alliance is 
standing eight candidates in the May 
2 local elections - four members of the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party, one from the CPGB and 
three independents. 

Four of the wards we are contesting are in 
the Leyton/Leytonstone area, where we 
stood Sally Labem in the general election. 
Sally is a candidate in the Cann Hall ward this 
time. The other four are in Walthamstow - in¬ 
cluding Cecilia Prosper (Hoe Street ward), who 
has previously contested North East London 
in the elections to the Greater London Author¬ 
ity and Hackney South and Shoreditch in the 
general election. I am standing in the William 
Morris ward. 

We are calling for a vote for the Socialist 
Party’s three candidates in St James, but some 
of the Green Party’s eight candidates are op¬ 
posing SA comrades. 

The campaign plan has been to leaflet all 
wards where we are standing once and then 
focus on four of the eight, including those 
contested by comrades Labem, Prosper and 
myself. A second leaflet has been prepared 
for this purpose and it is hoped that some can¬ 


vassing will take place in at least two wards. 
We are now getting into gear after a slow start. 

However, the disappointing levels of active 
support have meant that it took nearly three 
weeks to complete the first round of leafleting, 
resulting in the likelihood that canvassing will 
have to be very limited. Stalls have not been 
as well attended as they could be - in Walt¬ 
hamstow, although the SWP has been the 
most insistent on their usefulness, only one 
SWP comrade has shown in two weeks. 

One unfortunate aspect of the campaign 
was the fact that I was prevented from describ¬ 
ing myself as a communist in my election ad¬ 
dress. This decision was initiated by SWP 
comrades - in particular Mark Campbell, who 
is leading the SWP intervention in the S A cam¬ 
paign in Waltham Forest. The steering com¬ 
mittee voted by six to two for a ban, with one 
abstention. All three SWPers voted in favour. 

The main argument used was that the word 
‘communist’, presented without any explana¬ 
tion, would put people off and cost us votes. 
It was also falsely claimed that the S A national 
committee had agreed such a position • 

Lee Rock 
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completely acquiescent to the right on these 
questions. 

Frank Chance, chair of Birmingham DCH, 
and John Hemming, leader of the Liberal 
Democrat group of councillors in Birmingham, 
were virtually deified, and the left were either 
unwilling or unable to prevent the campaign 
being hijacked by a bourgeois electoralist 
agenda. The involvement of the many Lib 
Dems and Tories was completely unprincipled 
and based purely on the desire for votes. 

The Lib Dems are forcing through stock 
transfer in a number of councils. And yet, 
when pressed, Hemming refused to comment 
and was defended by much of the leadership. 
The SWP proclaim this party as our ‘united 
front allies’ for the purposes of the campaign. 
Indeed, some SWP members argue that the 
Liberal Democrats are not a straight bourgeois 
party, and vacillate vis-a-vis relations to the 
working class. 

The Lib Dems are predicted to make gains 
in the forthcoming local elections, such is the 
contempt for the Birmingham Labour Party. 
Whether this is in any way attributable to in¬ 
volvement in DCH is doubtful, however. 
What is clear though is that the Socialist Al¬ 
liance will not benefit from this success. The 
SA had no foothold or profile in a campaign 
that the alliance should be at the forefront of, 
and should electorally capitalise on. 

The comparative weakness of Birmingham 
SA, and therefore its failure to influence the 
political direction of such campaigns as DCH 
and Stop the War, is, in my analysis, due to 
the SWP - which, as comrades will doubtless 
know, is exceptionally dire here. In South Bir¬ 
mingham SA, which has the misfortune of 
containing all of the leading SWP hacks, rela¬ 
tions can be a little strained. Erdington S A has 
less difficulty because of the weakness of the 
SWP and the presence of Steve Godward. 

An example. The recent candidate selection/ 
endorsement meeting for South Birmingham 
SA was tmly outrageous. The SWP wished 
to force upon the branch candidates who were 
not members of the SA and had no intention 
of joining, who many of us had never met, who 
had never been to a single alliance meeting 
ever, and in the case of Frank Chance (who 
turned down the SWP’s approach) presided 
over a DCH campaign, some of whose mem¬ 
bers were engaged in serious and systematic 


persecution of the left. These practices are 
even beneath those of New Labour. It also 
highlighted the need for the adoption and 
codification of procedures for election cam¬ 
paigns. 

The SWP wish the Birmingham local elec¬ 
tion campaign to be mostly based on the ‘war 
on terrorism’. It is not parochial to argue that 
the war is simply not the biggest issue for most 
of the downtrodden masses in Birmingham. 
One of course must not ignore the British im¬ 
plications and context of the war, but to base 
an entire supposedly socialist election cam¬ 
paign around it is electoral suicide. Such ju¬ 
venile games will not be taken seriously by 
the working class. One must never apologise 
for taking an explicitly anti-war stance, but it 
must be part of a wider message and pro¬ 
gramme. 

Serious difficulties remain in the Stop the 
War Coalition in Birmingham. Two groups 
purport to be the legitimate coalition and rep¬ 
resent the muslim community. The split is 
unlikely to be remedied in the short term. A 
rally and march which took place on April 20 
saw at least three arrests, and the ‘revolution¬ 
aries’ in the SWP at the time skulked off and 
ushered concerned people away while (coin¬ 
cidentally overtly muslim) comrades were vic¬ 
timised. Then, in a mad turn of events, when 
the march congregated near the Council 
House, SWP members egged on and whipped 
up justifiably militant muslim youth to march 
again and effectively attack the police. The 
police unsurprisingly responded with a baton 
charge, the balance of forces being by this 
time heavily in their favour. 

The actions of the SWP could have led to 
casualties, with the baton charge directed at 
a defenceless crowd containing passers-by 
with prams and young children. Serious, long¬ 
time activists in the Palestinian struggle were 
horrified by the appalling conduct of the SWP. 
The notion of joint activity between the vari¬ 
ous groupings on the Palestinian struggle is 
thus left in some doubt. 

A Birmingham Joint Committee on Pales¬ 
tine now exists to coordinate the struggle, but 
many leading Palestine Solidarity Campaign 
activists have grave doubts regarding joint 
activity with an SWP-dominated Birmingham 
Stop the War ‘Coalition’ • 

James Cunningham 


Greater Manchester 

Low-key campaign 


T he Socialist Alliance campaign for the May 
2 council elections in Greater Manchester 
has, to date, been an extremely low-key event. 
Eighteen seats are being contested - five in 
South Manchester, three in North Manches¬ 
ter, three in Bolton, two each in Oldham, Salford 
and Rochdale and one in Bury. The cam¬ 
paigns are being mn from five of the six SA 
branches - North and South Manchester, 
Bolton, Oldham and Salford. There is no SA 
candidacy in Wigan. 

Although a coordinating committee of del¬ 
egates from the six branches exists, convened 
by the Socialist Workers Party’s John Baxter, 
there has been very little apparent in the way 
of the hoped-for results. No equivalent of the 
all-London activists meeting has taken place 
here and, although many former GMSA ac¬ 
tivists five in boroughs without an S A branch, 
no appeal has been sent to these comrades 
for help in the election work, either physical 
or financial. 

Incredibly, the April issue of Left Turn , the 
newsletter of the Socialist Alliance in Greater 
Manchester, edited by coordinating commit¬ 
tee member Clive Searle, makes no mention 


whatsoever of any election campaign activi¬ 
ties in the region. It contains no appeal and gives 
no contact details for agents or organisers. 

All of the S A branches in Greater Manches¬ 
ter are numerically dominated by and, as a 
consequence, led by the SWP and there can 
be no doubt that the lacklustre effort that has 
been put into the election action so far is pri¬ 
marily attributable to that organisation’s atti¬ 
tude towards the Socialist Alliance. For 
instance, in the South Manchester ward of 
Levenshulme, on the last but one Saturday 
before polling day, no SWP members at all 
turned up to help with the campaign work, 
which was carried by a team of four - the can¬ 
didate, Sabrina Nutter, and one comrade each 
from the CPGB, the International Socialist 
League and the Worker-communist Party of 
Iraq. 

The SWP’s comrades, we were told, had 
prioritised Palestinian solidarity activities else¬ 
where in the city, together with a meeting of 
the Marxist Fomm, an SWP proprietorial ini¬ 
tiative to avoid political discussion and de¬ 
bate under the S A banner • 

John Pearson 
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ISRAEI/PALESTINE 


Manchester meeting 

Welcome initiative 


T he Worker-communist Party of Iraq 
organised a meeting in Manches¬ 
ter around the theme, ‘Solidarity 
with Palestine and Iraq’. A range of left 
groups across Britain were invited to 
speak. This reaching out by the WCPI 
comrades in Britain towards British so¬ 
cialist organisations, accompanied as it 
was by a clear call for the development 
of joint work, is very welcome indeed. 

Comrade N from the central committee 
of the WCPI opened by denouncing in 
the strongest terms the murderous attack 
by the Israeli state on the Palestinian 
people. It appeared that at least 500 Pal¬ 
estinians had been killed in the refugee 
camp of Jenin alone. Another 800 had 
been driven from their homes, which had 
been destroyed by the Israelis. There had 
been mass arrests of men between the 
ages of 14 and 45, who had later joined 
those Palestinians already detained in 
being forcibly branded, on their fore¬ 
heads, as if they were animals. The Is¬ 
raeli prime minister, Sharon, had acted in 
this calculatedly brutal way in order to 
definitively end nine years of so-called 
‘peace process’. 

Islamist terrorists had, by their suicide 
attacks on Israeli civilians, served 
Sharon’s war-mongering, the comrade 
continued. The Israeli people had the 
right to be safe from such terror and the 
WCPI condemns both Israeli govern¬ 
ment terror and the suicide attacks. How¬ 
ever, this dual condemnation does not 
equate the violence of the oppressor with 
that of the oppressed. It has to be made 
clear that Sharon’s state bears responsi¬ 
bility for all of the violence, she stated. 
We must demand an independent state 
of Palestine, free from all Israeli interven¬ 
tion and the trial by an international tri¬ 
bunal, as a war criminal, of Ariel Sharon. 
International protest can defeat the Israeli 
government, she concluded. 

Comrade Hussein, of the Manchester- 
based Coalition Against Sanctions and 
War on Iraq, stressed that the issues of 
Palestine and Iraq must be linked. The 11- 
year sanctions campaign against an Iraqi 
people already suffering the devastation 
wrought by the second Gulf War had led 
to over half a million infant deaths and to 
the most miserable poverty for millions - 
primarily the working class, whose jobs 
had been wiped out. Again, responsibil¬ 
ity for the tragedy of Iraq must be firmly 
placed where it belongs - on the shoul¬ 
ders of United States and United King¬ 
dom imperialism, Hussein insisted. He 
reminded us that Iraqi dictator, Saddam 
Hussein, had been installed by US im¬ 
perialism and that, just two days after the 
infamous chemical attack by the regime 
upon the Iraqi Kurdish village of Halabja, 
the then British foreign secretary, Doug¬ 
las Hurd, was in Baghdad signing arma¬ 
ment deals. 

Expressing solidarity with the Palestin¬ 
ian struggle, the comrade recounted the 
horror he had felt as a boy, when he 
heard of the massacres at the Palestin¬ 
ian refugee camps at Shabra and Shatilla 
in Lebanon, at an earlier stage of Ariel 
Sharon’s career. That this criminal was 
now leading the Israeli state and still be¬ 
having in the same way, underlined for 
Hussein that here we had a state which, 
alone with its US sponsor, acted with 
impunity on the world’s stage. That state 
must be defeated and the US and UK 


attack on the people of Iraq must be si¬ 
multaneously defeated, he concluded, 
calling for support in both aims. 

Comrade M of the political bureau of 
the WCP-Iran, described how the ac¬ 
tions of the Israeli government was push¬ 
ing the Middle East to the brink of all-out 
war. Political islam in the region, previ¬ 
ously a waning force, is undergoing a 
revival as a result of the Israeli attacks. 
Only an extensive, secular, progressive 
movement can bring peace. The first 
demands of this movement must be for 
an independent and equal state of Pal¬ 
estine and for an immediate end to the 
sanctions and threat of war on Iraq, in 
order that Iraqi progressives can develop 
as part of that movement and, in the proc¬ 
ess, overthrow Saddam Hussein. 

Comrade Baxter, for the SA, expressed 
solidarity with both the Palestinian and 
Iraqi struggles. The Socialist Alliance 
membership has differences over Pales¬ 
tine, primarily over whether the solution 
should be a unitary, democratic, secular 
state or two states of Israel and Palestine, 
he reported. However, the alliance was 
united in its horror at the Jenin massa¬ 
cre. The use of tanks and helicopter gun- 
ships against a people armed only with 
handguns and rifles was sickening. 
Agreeing with the previous speakers, he 
stressed his own belief that there can be 
no equating the violence of the oppres¬ 
sor and the oppressed. Suicide bombings 
are an attack of desperation. The en¬ 
emies of the Palestinian people though, 
as well as the Israeli state and its US and 
British backers, include the ruling classes 
of states such as Jordan, Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia. All these had played a sig¬ 
nificant role in oppressing the Palestin¬ 
ians. 

The only solution for the Middle East 
is a secular one, he also agreed. The com¬ 
rade concluded by stressing the impor¬ 
tant role that can be played by a solidarity 
movement here in Britain, with demon¬ 
strations and campaigns such as that for 
boycotting Israeli goods. The British 
working class does not like what is hap¬ 
pening to the Palestinians, he stated. 
Petitions on the issue had proved more 
popular than ones against privatisation 
during the street work done so far. 

Disappointingly, comrade Baxter did 
not link solidarity with the people of Pal¬ 
estine and Iraq with the SA’s electoral 
campaign. Nor did he make an appeal to 
the audience to support the SA in the 
elections. It fell to CPGB and SA member 
John Pearson to point out that, although 
demonstrations and boycotts were im¬ 
portant, the first priority of British social¬ 
ists must be to organise to defeat our own 
state and government. The Socialist Al¬ 
liance campaign in the council elections 
of May 2 is an important step towards 
the objective of building a working class 
challenge that can overthrow the gov¬ 
ernment of Tony Blair and prepare the 
way for a socialist revolution. This was 
the surest way of delivering solidarity to 
the oppressed peoples of the world, he 
insisted. 

It is to be hoped that Socialist Alliance 
activists in Manchester will realise the 
importance of this principle - the main 
enemy is at home - and deliver a militant 
and enthusiastic election campaign, at 
least for its final week • 

John Pearson 




Ta’ayush - Arab-lsraeli Partnership: 

http://taayush .tri pod .com 

Gush Shalom: 

http://www.gush-shalom.org 





Israeli tanks crush Palestinian lives 


Birmingham demo 

Marching in solidarity 


S aturday April 20 in Birmingham saw 
an excellent and angry demonstra¬ 
tion calling for justice for the Palestinians. 
This was supported by the Muslim As¬ 
sociation of Britain, the Palestine Solidar¬ 
ity Campaign and the Stop the War 
Coalition. 

Over 1,500people turned up for the rally, 
which is the largest turnout for this is¬ 
sue that Birmingham has ever seen. The 
speakers were all very good with a par¬ 
ticular passionate speech from a recently 
returned delegate from an international 
solidarity visit to Palestine. There was a 
largely peaceful demonstration, albeit 
not down the main pathways of the city 
centre due to the instmctions of the po¬ 
lice. 

It would have been good to end this 
report on a positive note. However, the 
irresponsible antics of the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party can not pass by unmentioned. 
During the course of the demonstration 
three young men were hauled out of the 
crowd, arrested and taken to the nearby 
police station. When the demonstration 
returned to the rally point, people were 
angry at the arrests. 

However, key members of the SWP 
used the opportunity to whip the youths 
up into an even more passionate mood. 
Lines of police then formed. It should be 
noted that many people on the demon¬ 
stration had taken their babies and chil¬ 
dren with them. Seeing the danger that, 
should the police charge, youths would 
mn back and children could be trampled 
on, a PSC activist went to plead with the 
SWP comrade on the megaphone to 
cease chanting inflammatory slogans. 

The SWP laughed in the face of the 
PSC activist. Then, as predicted, the po¬ 


lice did baton the first few lines of the 
youth. They fled backwards. A pram 
with a baby in it was overturned and there 
was panic, especially amongst parents 
trying to protect their children. 

Afterwards PSC activists confronted 
the SWP comrades over their actions. 
Again the SWP seemed to think there 
was something funny. 

It was sad to note that over the past 
year (when the current full-timer assumed 
control) the SWP in Birmingham has 
developed into a nasty sectarian bunch. 


They have split the Stop the War Coali¬ 
tion into two, and smeared political op¬ 
ponents in a manner that even the 
bourgeois parties would not tolerate. Re¬ 
cently a number of longstanding and 
respected SWP members have left the 
organisation, disgusted at the vicious 
sectarianism of the full-timer. 

However, on April 20 the SWP crossed 
a line. Putting people at risk and then 
sneering at those who complain marks a 
new low • 

Steven Davies 


Fighting fund 

E-donating 


As regular followers of this column 
will know, the ranks of our readership 
do not just consist of those who take 
the Weekly Worker in paper form, but 
are also swelled by a substantial 
number who prefer the world wide 
web. Last week there were 11,939 
page views, a daily total of 1,705, with 
our local election coverage being the 
most viewed part of the paper. 

However, as our readers - paper 
and electronic - will also know, the 
Weekly Worker requires regular in¬ 
come - most importantly, of course, 
the contributions made by our read¬ 
ers through their donations. Thanks 


are due this week to comrades PT 
(yes, an e-reader) and BN with £20 
apiece, SB (£10) and DA £5. But that 
leaves us with only £225, exactly half 
of our monthly total of £450. With 
just one week to go, we are in dan¬ 
ger of ending this month in the red, 
so to speak. 

Comrades, the situation is serious. 
Only you can reverse this state of 
affairs • 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 
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Anti-capitalism 

Build the ESF 
movement 

T he European Social Forum planned for November in Flor¬ 
ence will be an important step forward in the development 
of the anti-capitalist movement. Taking place in the context of 
huge class stmggles in Italy, this founding meeting of the ESF 
provides the opportunity to firmly put the movement on a 
working class footing. 

Around 80 people met at the University of Fondon Union 
on April 22 at the second meeting of the Mobilisation for the 
European Social Fomm (MESF). The first, which seemed to 
be by invitation only, had agreed preliminary plans and there 
was discussion of perhaps forming a UK or Britain or Eng¬ 
land Social Forum, though this was left open for the future. 

A broad range of organisations is involved in this mobili¬ 
sation, representing the diverse nature of the anti-capitalist 
movement. Initial sponsors of the MESF are: Globalise Resist¬ 
ance, Green Party, Ilisu Dam Campaign, ATTAC Fondon, 
Socialist Workers Party, Socialist Alliance, World Development 
Movement, Red Pepper, International Socialist Group, Rifon- 
dazione Comunista (Fondon), Newham Monitoring Project, 
FBU Eastern Region, MSF/Amicus Fondon Region, Amicus 
Fondon Housing branch (MSF section), Unison Fondon re¬ 
gion international committee. The Communist Party of Great 
Britain has now signed up as a supporting organisation. 

The idea for the ESF was proposed at the Second World 
Social Fomm in Porto Alegre held in Brazil in February. At the 
WSF, a ‘Call to the social movements’ was issued (http:// 
uk.geocities.com/mobilisationesf/call.htm). Recognition of 
this document as a reference point in the anti-capitalist move¬ 
ment is the basis of support for the MESF. 

The ‘Call of the social movements’ is essentially a left radi¬ 
cal document, sown with reformist and Proudhonist illusions. 
This is not surprising, given the state of the movement glo¬ 
bally. Initially the anti-capitalist movement was not really or¬ 
ganising significant new layers of activists, but I believe that 
this is beginning to change, especially as anti-war protests 
start to overlap with the anti-capitalist movement. 

Many of those at Porto Alegre were from the cosy world of 
the NGO (non-govemment organisations) and aid bureauc¬ 
racy. Elements of official bourgeois society has tried to coopt 
sections of the movement, to tame it. But to look at this move¬ 
ment only in this way is to piously and aridly dismiss it. There 
is the radical, anti-capitalist and increasingly working class 
element to the Social Fomm and wider movement. This is most 
pronounced in Italy. For this reason, the formation of the ESF 
in Florence is a very welcome development. 

There was debate about the ‘Call of the social movements’ 
at the MESF meeting on Monday. I had expected sterile criti¬ 
cism of it from a leftist position, but resistance to acceptance 
of the document as the basis for inclusion in the MESF came 
from the Green Party, World Development Movement and War 
on Want. They argued that its stance for abolition of the World 
Trade Organisation was beyond that which their constituen¬ 
cies would accept. While ‘Abolish the WTO’ is in many ways 
a leftist slogan, criticism from the green/NGO wing of the meet¬ 
ing was due to reformist illusions in these global agencies, 
not because they argue that international socialist revolution 
will utilise and supersede global agencies of capitalism. 

The Green Party representative, Tom Fines, was particularly 
obstructive during the meeting. At one point he claimed the 
Green Party had “no leaders”, then said that he was unable to 
accept responsibility for co-drafting a letter unless that task 
was delegated to him by Caroline Fucas, Green MEP for Fon¬ 
don! 

Those taking a left position in relation to the ‘Call of the 
social movements’ did not only come from the traditional left 
groups. John Courtneidge of the Quaker Socialists said that it 
did not go far enough. He said that such a document should 
have as the starting point: “Capitalism is the problem, not part 
of the solution.” 

The conduct of the meeting, chaired by Terry Conway of 
the International Socialist Group, was very comradely and a 
lot was achieved in the two hours. The next organising meet¬ 
ing for the ESF is in Vienna on May 11 and 12 • 

Marcus Strom 


Democratising the funds 



If you would like to invite a speaker from the Social¬ 
ist Alliance to address your trade 
union branch or wish to order cop¬ 
ies of the pamphlet, please contact 
the SA at: Socialist Alliance, 
Wickham House, 10 Cleveland Way, 
London El 4TR 
www.socialistalliance.net 
office@socialistalliance.net 


Fessons for left 


M arcus Strom reported on the Rifon- 
dazione Comunista congress at a 
CPGB open fomm on April 21. Af¬ 
ter outlining how Italy’s first republic emerged 
from the anti-Mussolini struggle and the lead¬ 
ing role of communist partisans, he explained 
that the second republic, instigated by a rot¬ 
ten coalition of Berlusconi and the so-called 
Democratic Feft, was an attack on the social 
and democratic gains won following World 
War II and the end of the monarchical-fascist 
constitution. 

The general strike to defend article 18 of the 
labour code is of strategic importance: a clash 
of class against class. Three million have al¬ 
ready taken to the streets of Rome. Then on 
April 1613 million workers staged a token gen¬ 
eral strike. 

The first thing that the comrade empha¬ 
sised was the unity of all the PRC’s factions 
around the need for a united Communist 
Party. All factions in the PRC recognise their 
central task as the refounding of such a com¬ 
bat organisation - not of a halfway-house 
‘party of recomposition’ or a ‘united front’ 
party. The differences between Rifondazi- 
one’s factions lie mainly in how the party 
should relate to the working class as it en¬ 
ters into a decisive battle with Berlusconi’s 
rightwing government. 

Another question highlighted by the com¬ 
rade was the importance of democracy. Com¬ 
rade Strom described the culture of the 
congress as being far more healthy and demo¬ 
cratic than that of the Socialist Alliance or 
the British left in general. The congress dem¬ 
onstrated, particularly to our comrades in the 
SWP, that a Communist Party can and must 
operate with open factions. Even though the 
faction around Fausto Bertinotti was larger 
than all the others put together (59% of del¬ 
egates), the Grassi grouping (26% of del¬ 
egates) and Confalonieri grouping (2% of 
delegates) minorities were treated seriously 
and formed an integral part of the majority 
bloc: yet even when it came to the opposi¬ 
tion groupings around Ferrando and Bellotti 
(13% of delegates between the two), no one 


called them ‘anti-party’ for having a differ¬ 
ent perspective. Factional literature was on 
sale openly. 

Although he would certainly not claim the 
PRC to be a hardened Bolshevik Party - com¬ 
rade Strom described the PRC as centrist, but 
left-moving - it shows that a previously frac¬ 
tured left can come together in a single work¬ 
ing class party. Democracy is obviously key. 

The PRC comrades seek to innovate in or¬ 
der to deal with the new political situation - 
not only in the labour and anti-capitalist move¬ 
ments within Italy, but also in Europe as a 
whole. Rifondazione has a programme to de¬ 
mocratise the European Union. It does not 
simply say ‘No to the EU’. It demands a demo¬ 
cratic Europe in the interests of the working 
class. Equally positive it envisages the estab¬ 
lishment of continent-wide organisations of 
the working class. 

Comrade Strom argue that the PRC not only 
stands in stark contrast to those who want to 
set up a ‘united front of a new type’ as a con¬ 
duit into their already existing ‘revolutionary 
party’; it also scotches all the nonsense about 
the need for a fixed stepping-stone process 
towards a Communist Party. 

In the following debate there were a range 
of different contributions. However, three ba¬ 
sic positions were put forward. First comrade 
Cath Clement from the AWE agreed that the 
significance of the PRC goes well beyond im¬ 
plications for the working class of Italy alone. 
The attitude the Socialist Alliance takes to¬ 
wards Europe-wide developments is impor¬ 
tant. She argued that we ended up with a ‘no 
to the euro’ line, that would cut across any 
project to build serious Europe-wide workers’ 
organisations beginning with the European 
Social Fomm to be founded in Florence later 
this year. 

She accepted that a democratic centralist 
Communist Party is needed in Britain, but 
cautioned that the different histories of Brit¬ 
ain and Italy prevents the use of the PRC ex¬ 
perience as a direct model. It does not answer 
the question of how to break the link between 
the trade unions and the Fabour Party. Also, 


the creation of the kind of Communist Party 
we want will require a massive change in per¬ 
spective by the SWP - maybe even a crisis in 
that organisation. Therefore, she argued, the 
work of revolutionaries in the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance should be oriented to the SWP. 

The path towards revolutionary unity in a 
democratic centralist Communist Party is not 
simple or automatic. She argued that the fight 
for revolutionary unity must be combined 
with efforts to relate to the working class be¬ 
yond the limitations of the Socialist Alliance, 
such as through the campaign for a Fabour 
Representation Committee. However, this 
does not mean the Socialist Alliance must go 
through a stage of being a Fabour Represen¬ 
tation Committee before it can become a fully- 
fledged party: they are two separate 
processes. 

The second position came from comrade 
Dave Craig (RDG). He described the PRC as 
essentially the same as the SA or the Scottish 
Socialist Party. He said the role of revolution¬ 
aries is to form a communist wing within such 
organisations. In Britain the Socialist Alliance 
is centrist, but it has not succeeded in draw¬ 
ing in large sections of the labour movement. 
It is still a marginal fringe organisation of mar¬ 
ginal fringe groups. He would like to see the 
bigger battalions of the left brought into the 
Socialist Alliance, with revolutionaries form¬ 
ing the revolutionary wing and engaging 
these reformists in debate. 

Such a “brittle, sterile, mechanical approach 
to categories disarms us politically”, replied 
comrade Mark Fischer on behalf of the third 
position - that of the CPGB. The notion that 
in order for the working class to move towards 
reconstituting itself as a political class it must 
inevitably go through a stage of centrist fudge 
is not a Marxist approach. The key strategic 
question of the British revolution is overcom¬ 
ing the grip of the Fabour Party and Fabour- 
ism, and replacing the Fabour Party as the 
natural party of our class. Unity of revolution¬ 
aries in a single principled organisation facili¬ 
tates this task • 

Mary Godwin 


Vittorio Agnoletto 

Vittorio Agnoletto of the Genoa Social Fo¬ 
rum spoke at the 5th Congress of Rifonda¬ 
zione Comunista. While not a party 
member, comrade Agnoletto has been 


Vittorio Agnoletto of the Genoa Social Fo¬ 
rum spoke at the 5th Congress of Rifonda¬ 
zione Comunista. While not a party 
member, comrade Agnoletto has been 
drawn into the political orbit of Rifondazi¬ 
one after the mass demonstration against 
the G8 at Genoa in July 2001. The session 
in which he spoke was an innovation for the 
PRC and saw a number of non-party 'per¬ 
sonalities’ deliver their views on the cur¬ 
rent situation and the tasks of the broader 
movement. This is part and parcel of what 
the Rifondazione majority faction de¬ 
scribes as 'contamination’ between the 
mass movement and the party. 


w 


Comrade Agnoletto is on the left of what 
is called the No-Global movement in Italy. 

He has suggested that the movement may 
need to take a party form at some time in 
the future. At the Rimini congress, he put- 
lined the programme of the Genoa Social 
Forum: it is plural, 'non-ideological’, in sup- ■ 
port of Palestine, deals with drugsissues, 
for workers’ rights, for the closure of the im¬ 
migrant detention centred. In short, it is 
against war and neoliberalisnv ''There is no 
third way,” declared comrade fc Agnoletto. 
''That died in Afghanistan.” 

As Rifondazione orients to the new social 
movement, it is promoting figures such as - 
Vittorio Agnoletto as key £o the develop¬ 
ment of ai| “alternative left”. He is likely to 
play, a 6entrpl role in the European Social 
Forum in Florence later this year • 
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April 16: class against class 


A pril 16 saw some 13 million work¬ 
ers take part in a one-day general 
strike across Italy. Not only did work¬ 
ers stay away from work; they also 
took to the streets in a mass show of 
opposition to the frontal assault on 
the working class by the Berlusconi 
government. 

Organisers claimed over two million 
participated in demonstrations - not 
just in the industrial north, where 
mobilisations included 350,000 in 
Bologna and 200,000 in Milan, but 
also 300,000 in Rome and 400,000 in 
Florence, while in the south 100,000 
came out in Palermo and 30,000 in 
Ancona. Though Confindustria, Italy’s 
employers’ federation, and the Italian 
police tried to dismiss the unions’ 
claim, closed factories, airports, of¬ 
fices and media pictures of a seeth¬ 
ing red sea of workers carrying 
banners tell their own story. 

The strike was called in opposition 
to government plans to alter article 18 
of Italy’s workers’ statutes. As cur¬ 
rently constituted, this empowers 
judges to reinstate a sacked worker 
who has been unjustly dismissed. Ber¬ 
lusconi wants to remove that right and 
replace it with a system of financial 
compensation as part of a broader 
package of labour market 'reforms’. 
However, as even most commenta¬ 


tors from the bourgeois press ac¬ 
knowledge, this strike was about 
much more. It is set within the context 
of a strategic confrontation between 
the government and the working 
class. 

Rifondazione Comunista has re¬ 
sponded to the need for a bold ap¬ 
proach by calling for a raft of 
referendums, not just in defence of 
the existing workers’ statute, but to 
extend post-World War II gains even 
further. A move that, with its empha¬ 
sis on democracy, is to be welcomed. 
It could transform the struggle from 
one of defence to an offensive against 
the system. 

Rifondazione has also signed a 
'pact of opposition’ with the former 
'official communist’, now social- 
democratic Olive Tree coalition. This 
commits their deputies to joint work 
in a campaign of “parliamentary 
obstructionism” and to promote the 
idea of referendums, although stop¬ 
ping short of any more concrete alli¬ 
ance - a true united front from above. 
Though the Olive Tree is posing left 
under the pressure of the mass move¬ 
ment below, it also championed an 
openly anti-working class agenda 
when it formed the previous 
government • 

James Mallory 
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‘Contaminated’ by the movement 


Guiseppe 'Bepe’ de Cristofaro is secretary of the youth section of the Party of Communist 
Refoundation and secretary of the PRC’s Naples federation. At the party’s 5th Congress in Rimini 
earlier this month the Weekly Worker spoke to him 


T he Weekly Worker interviewed 
you about the situation in Italy 
and the state of the anti¬ 
capitalist movement at Genoa last 
year. What has changed since the 
Genoa demonstration? 

There has been a big shift in the movement 
since Genoa as a consequence of September 
11. We have had to come to terms with the 
instigation of global permanent war. 

The building up of the anti-capitalist move¬ 
ment before, during and after Genoa helped 
to strengthen the peace movement here in 
Italy. We have a very strong peace movement 
- stronger than in other European countries. 
The anti-war movement has seen many mass 
demonstrations - and in difficult conditions, 
because the pro-war parties have an effective 
and large apparatus. 

The unity against war in our party has been 
greater than before - in the years since the war 
in Kosova many things have changed, not 
least the development of the mass movement. 
One of the most important things after Genoa 
is that the movement is not only against glo¬ 
balisation but also a movement against the war. 

Added to that is the resurgence of the trade 
union movement against the Berlusconi gov¬ 
ernment. Naturally there are differences be¬ 
tween the movement arising out of Genoa and 
the 3 million-strong demonstration a few 
weeks ago in Rome. However, we believe that 
the building up of the movement over the past 
18 months was a factor in the great response 
of three million people on the streets, despite 
its different composition. 

When we first looked at the birth of 
the anti-globalisation movement in 
Europe, the forces involved did not 


seem particularly new, 
but all that seems to 
have changed now. 
Previously there had 
been a large anarchist 
involvement but that 
seems to have reduced 
considerably, particu¬ 
larly since Nice and 
Genoa. There seems to 
be a larger working 
class involvement now. 
What do you see as the 
impetus to this shift - 
for new forces and for 
the involvement of the 
workers’ movement? 

The movement did not come 
from the traditional working 
class, even though in Seattle 
there was a significance pres¬ 
ence of the US trade unions. At 
the next demonstration in Prague, the work¬ 
ing class was virtually absent. I think that a 
qualitative leap occurred, first in Naples 
against Nato and then in Genoa, because of 
the Italian experience. There were real ‘social 
subjects’ getting involved in Italy - the un¬ 
employed, students and big chunks of the 
working class movement. 

Our party has decided to stay in the move¬ 
ment unconditionally. So I think Rifondazione 
has done a very valuable job, whereas in other 
European countries the CPs showed a little 
bit of embarrassment and did not realise the 
potential of this movement. If in Italy its anti¬ 
capitalist character is more pronounced, it is 
because Rifondazione is involved in it. 

Because the working class movement in the 
shape of the Italian trade unions decided to 



Comrade de Cristofaro 


be involved from the very outset, this has 
marked a significant difference. 

What sort of direction should the 
movement take and how should 
communists seek to give it direc¬ 
tion? 

We are still discussing this, so this is a very 
personal opinion. First we must ask, what is 
the meaning of hegemony? 

I believe that the hegemony of the move¬ 
ment within society is more important that the 
hegemony of Rifondazione within the move¬ 
ment. This understanding has also allowed 
us to work with other smaller organisations 
within the movement. 

We have never attempted to impose our¬ 
selves as the leading force. It has allowed us 
to do things which a few years ago we would 
have thought impossible. Because we never 
sought to become the hegemonic group 
within the movement, we are perhaps the only 
CP in the world that can put our flags at the 
front of the demonstration without any com¬ 
plaints. This was absolutely impossible pre¬ 
viously. Normally political parties go to the 
back of a demonstration organised by a sepa¬ 
rate movement. 

We looked for ideas within the movement, 
rather than trying to import our own. Person¬ 
ally, I have learnt many things which I did not 
know before. Maybe even things from out¬ 
side the communist tradition. I have learnt to 
be against the privatisation of water. I have 
learnt to understand what is genetically modi¬ 
fied food. And probably the person who 
taught me about GM food has learnt about 
why I am against Nato. 

On September 27 there was meant to be a 
Nato conference and a counter-demonstra¬ 


tion. We held a demonstration, but there was 
no meeting. Many of those involved were 
new forces which had never fought against 
Nato before. This is because of a certain ‘con¬ 
tamination’ between the party and the move¬ 
ment that has been present in these past 
months. And just as our party has learnt from 
the movement, the movement has begun to 
discuss and deal with issues pushed by our 
party. 

In a nutshell, though, the major achievement 
has not been to build up a relationship be¬ 
tween the party and the movement, but to 
build up the movement itself because of our 
involvement. We have not dissolved our party 
into the movement, but because of the move¬ 
ment, today we are even stronger. 

Does this perspective overturn the 
idea of a vanguard party of the 
working class, or does it enrich the 
Leninist concept of the party? 

We have always said that we want to build a 
mass Communist Party. Obviously we need 
to understand what this means. I think that 
the notion we had before is perhaps inad¬ 
equate at the present time. This does not mean 
we are getting rid of Leninism. It means we 
are facing a completely different reality from 
what the Bolsheviks had to confront. 

The organisation of labour has completely 
changed. The world itself has changed. We 
think it would be absurd to believe that we 
can have a party based on the same scheme 
we had previously. This does not mean we 
are not communists any more: rather it 
concretises what it means to be a communist 
today. 

Either we do this or we are destined to 
disappear • 
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EUROPEAN UNION 

What is the euro? 



A ny serious analysis of the euro, 
and the complex web of interests 
and politics that surround it, must 
begin with a discussion of money itself. 
Following in the footsteps of the classi¬ 
cal bourgeois economists - William Petty, 
Adam Smith and David Ricardo - Karl 
Marx defined money not only as a uni¬ 
versal equivalent, but also as an embodi¬ 
ment, or store, of social wealth - or value 
(value being the average socially neces¬ 
sary labour expended on the production 
of a commodity). 

Money emerged along with the devel¬ 
opment of commodity production and its 
contradictions. By degree, as a greater 
and greater quantity and range of prod¬ 
ucts flow onto the market, barter and 
other primitive forms of exchange become 
impractical and come to stand as barri¬ 
ers to expansion. The spontaneous an¬ 
swer emerged with the gradual putting 
aside of a certain part of society’s wealth 
to serve as money. Iron bars, rare sea 
shells and common salt were all tried. But, 
whatever the particular form, commodi¬ 
ties bifurcate into commodities and 


money. 

The typical form that money took 
from ancient times onwards was some 
kind of precious metal - silver and after 
that, in early modem times, gold. Such 
metals have the advantage of being 
uniform in quality and easily divisible. 
A definite weight of metal can function 
as a standard monetary unit. As the 
reader will know, today’s pound and 
penny derive from the Roman pound 
and denier. The pound was till recently 
a legal measure of weight in the United 
Kingdom. And much to my surprise the 
penny still serves as a measure of 
weight in the “grading of nails” (B 
Eichergreen Globalising capital 
Princeton 1996, p8). 

The disadvantage of non-precious 
metals serving as money is easily illus¬ 
trated. In Sweden - which for its own rea¬ 
sons adopted a copper standard in 1625 
- the huge weight of coins meant that 
lumbering wagons pulled by teams of 
horses had to be employed in order to 
facilitate everyday transactions. Petty 
thieves did not dream of stealing large- 
denomination coins - they could weigh 
as much as 20 kilos a piece (the price of 
copper being one-hundredth of silver). 
Silver and gold, in contrast, were far 
more practical. Small amounts, especially 
of gold, were easy 
to stow 


away 


and move from place to place. 

Gold coins were used by the Romans. 
Gold florins circulated in mercantile Flor¬ 
ence and gold sequins or ducats in Ven¬ 
ice. Louis IX introduced gold coinage for 
France in 1255. This metal suited larger 
transactions. But in most cases for day- 
to-day purposes silver was the dominant 
form of money. Hence throughout the 
medieval and early modern period a 
bimetal system operated. Payments 
could be made in silver or gold. However, 
maintaining a bimetallic system proved 
difficult: “Gold and silver were in compe¬ 
tition” (F Braudel The wheels of com¬ 
merce Berkeley 1992, p424). The value of 
silver and gold tended to alter. That of 
gold would increase compared to silver 
or vice versa. There could be wild oscil¬ 
lations and ‘bad’ money driving out the 
‘good’. 

Britain accidentally adopted a de facto 
gold standard in 1717, when Isaac New¬ 
ton, master of the mint, set “too low a gold 
price for silver”, inadvertently causing all 
but “very worn and clipped silver coins 
to disappear from circulation” (B 
Eichergreen Globalising capital 
Princeton 1996, p7). Token coins were 
introduced and used for small transac¬ 
tions, but under an overall gold stand¬ 
ard. Once new minting techniques 
allowed the easy detection of forgeries - 
in the early 19th century - silver was for¬ 
mally abolished as legal tender. 

Gold was both sufficiently common 
and sufficiently rare. Found in unevenly 
dotted outcrops throughout the world, 
it does, however, require a large expendi¬ 
ture of labour to produce even a few 
grammes, compared with almost any 
other commodity. New mining or smelt¬ 
ing techniques, which made extraction 
easier, or the discovery of cheaper 
sources (the conquest of the Inca empire 
by Spain in the 16th century, the open¬ 
ing up of the Californian goldfields in 
1848-49, Australia’s in 1851 and those in 
South Africa at the end of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, etc) might lower the value of gold. 
But only by a degree. 

Money and crisis 

Money is therefore a uniform measure¬ 
ment based on a precious metal that in 
its developed form can be almost infi¬ 
nitely multiplied or divided. Through be¬ 
ing given a money-name - a price - one 
commodity is compared with another, no 
matter how different its qualita¬ 
tive properties and the 
nature of the labour 
needed for its 
production. 
Beer, 
boots 


and books are that way equated and 
easily exchanged - not, as of old, directly 

- ie, ten pints of beer for one pair of boots 

- but indirectly, for money. 

Through this universal medium of ex¬ 
change the concrete labour expended in 
mining gold was translated into an ideal 
expression of the social labour expended 
on the production on the whole cornu¬ 
copia of other commodities. That ideal 
relationship between the price of a com¬ 
modity and its exchange value is, of 
course, only confirmed by a sale - the 
exchange of the commodity in return for 
money. 

Equivalent exchange, it must be 
stressed, is only a tendency, albeit a 
dominant one. There are innumerable 
market variations. Once price exists, there 
exists also the possibility of a difference 
between the value of a commodity and 
the money for which it changes hand. 
Whim, fashion, shortage or glut ensures 
that one commodity exchanges for a 
money equivalent above its value. An¬ 
other will exchange below its value. Price 
then is the money-name for the imaginary 
value of a commodity. As Marx said, the 
exchange-ratio may express “either the 
real magnitude of that commodity’s value 
or the quantity of gold deviating from 
that value, for which according to circum¬ 
stances it may be parted with” (K Marx 
Capital Vol 1, Moscow 1970, pl02). 

Self-evidently this possibility of a de¬ 
viation between value and money is char¬ 
acteristic of the price-form itself, as is the 
attachment of a price tag to less tangible 
non-values (ie, the sale the Blair govern¬ 
ment’s ‘impartiality and honesty’ in re¬ 
turn for generous donations to the 
Labour Party). 

Nevertheless over the course of time 
and countless billions of sales and pur¬ 
chases value and price are drawn to¬ 
gether. And in the normal course of 
events after a sale money continues to 
circulate and is again used to purchase 
some other commodity. It is not extin¬ 
guished, as in barter. Money is con¬ 
stantly being converted into 
commodities, yet always remains money. 
Money does not vanish. It merely 
changes hands. 

Commodity production takes its high¬ 
est form under bourgeois or capitalist so¬ 
ciety. Money ceases to be simply a 
means of exchange, a means of obtain¬ 
ing one use-value for another: ie, beer for 
books. Instead money is the prime ob¬ 
ject of production. Production comes to 
be for its own sake. Beer, boots or books 
are not produced for any intrinsic value 
they may have. They are produced solely 
with the aim of realising a profit. After the 
sale there must be more money than was 
initially advanced to purchase raw mate¬ 
rials, etc, at the beginning of the cycle. 

Marx brilliantly showed that this trick 
of apparently conjuring something out 

of nothing could be performed through¬ 
out capitalist society not by anything 
as prosaic as cheating: that must by 
definition leave losers along with 
winners and thereby in the end can¬ 
cel itself out. On the contrary the 
uncanny ability of capitalism to 
get money to beget money lay in 
social relations - namely the fact 
that labour power had been turned 
into a commodity. Where once 
that relationship existed only on 
the margins of society, buying and 
selling labour power is generalised 
by capitalist society (to begin with 
as the unintended by-product of 
the separation of the mass of labour¬ 
ers from the land and the emergence 
of a middling class of tenant farmers 

in England). 

The worker sells their ability to labour 

- the commodity, labour-power - to the 
capitalist for a wage, which is on aver¬ 


age equal to its value (what is required 
for the physical and cultural reproduc¬ 
tion of labour-power). However, unlike 
electricity, steel, leather, computer chips, 
paper, etc, labour-power is a special com¬ 
modity, a commodity that is inextricably 
bound up with the worker, who is a liv¬ 
ing, sentient and creative human being. 
That is why labour-power is uniquely 
capable of producing a surplus. In ex¬ 
penditure labour power renews and ac¬ 
tually develops itself. 

Capitalist society is, however, riven 
with innate contradictions. The very ex¬ 
istence of money qualitatively separates 

- not just in time and space - the acts of 
production and consumption. With 
money therefore comes the possibility of 
a crisis bom out of a delay, or even an 
inability to make a sale, and thus realise 
surplus value (profit, interest or rent). But 
what was potential becomes a social 
determinate, with huge consequences, 
through the generalisation of commod¬ 
ity production and the transition of 
money into capital (self-expanding 
money or self-expanding value). 

Whether the crisis manifests itself pri¬ 
marily in a disproportion between sup¬ 
ply and demand and general 
overproduction, in the 

underconsumption of the masses or in a 
crash in profit rates, the basic underly¬ 
ing contradiction, from which there can 
be no escape, is capital itself and the 
subordination of the production of 
things to the production of value. Pro¬ 
duction is no longer directly related to 
human need. 

By making money (capital) the over¬ 
riding objective of production, the ex¬ 
change relation inadvertently comes to 
stand over capitalists individually and 
collectively as an external power which 
drives them forward. Without a sale - in 
the final analysis to another capitalist - 
disaster threatens. Costs must therefore 
be reduced below those of competitors. 
Expansion is a necessity. Rest an impos¬ 
sibility. Overaccumulation inevitable. 

What was of secondary importance in 
ancient Athens, medieval Nuremberg or 
renaissance Venice - mercantile cities all 

- has under capitalism metamorphosed 
into a global system which must con¬ 
stantly search out new sources of sur¬ 
plus value. The permanent technological 
revolution goes hand in hand with peri¬ 
odic bouts of destruction, the overthrow 
of old social bargains and the clash of 
class against class. 

Gold standard 

With Britain’s emergence as the world’s 
dominant industrial, commercial and fi¬ 
nancial power in the 19th century, its 
gold-based money became an increas¬ 
ingly attractive and logical alternative to 
silver-based money. Those countries 
seeking trade with the United Kingdom 
or wanting to borrow from it adopted the 
British system. Portugal did so in 1854. 
Sweden, Argentina and Holland fol¬ 
lowed. And, with the shock waves pro¬ 
duced by the Franco-Prussian war and 
the spread of industrial capitalism, the 
days of the bimetallic system were num¬ 
bered. Germany led the way in 1871 and 
abandoned silver for gold; by the 1880s 
virtually the entire civilised world had 
gone over to gold. Silver remained the 
standard only in China and a few Central 
American countries. Out of these spon¬ 
taneous decisions the international gold 
standard was bom. 

Withdrawal of silver as legal tender 
triggered a whole period of deflation. Price 
levels fell by 18% in Britain between 1873 
and 1879 and by an additional 19% by 
1886, “as less money chased more 
goods” (B Eichergreen Globalising 
capital Princeton 1996, pi9). One price 
was that of wages and social unrest re¬ 


sulted - especially in the United States, 
where small farmers found themselves 
trapped between fixed mortgage pay¬ 
ments and falling prices for their prod¬ 
ucts. Nevertheless attempts to 
reintroduce bimetallism failed. Germany, 
but above all Britain, blocked any moves 
to restore the monetary role of silver. 

So the rise and triumph of capitalism 
was associated with gold and the func¬ 
tioning of gold as world money; though 
only four countries - Britain, Germany, 
France and the US - maintained what 
might be called a pure gold standard, 
whereby internal money circulation took 
place in the form of gold or paper notes 
which could be exchanged for gold. 
Weaker powers - Japan and Russia - 
made do with token coinage and paper 
money, a percentage of which was 
backed up by gold or imported overseas 
bonds that were convertible into gold. 

The gold standard imposed upon capi¬ 
talism a self-discipline much welcomed 
by its stem ideologues. Not only were 
relations between various countries 
regulated - debtors and creditors - but so 
too were relations between classes. Ob¬ 
viously value is closely linked with the 
degree to which the working class is ex¬ 
ploited and therefore the degree to which 
the working class can force concessions. 
By lessening absolute exploitation (the 
length of the working day) or relative ex¬ 
ploitation (the intensity of labour) the 
working class erodes value and thus the 
value of money in one country compared 
to another. Central banks could though 
hit back by increasing interest rates, low¬ 
ering demand and thus triggering rises 
in unemployment levels; working class 
bargaining power is in that way dimin¬ 
ished and the value of money restored. 
The invisible hand of the market pum¬ 
melled the working class. 

As Barry Eichengreen remarks, the 
ability of the central banks in the 19th cen¬ 
tury to guard the national currency in 
such a brutal manner was in part ensured 
by the fact that the working class “were 
ill positioned to make their objections 
felt’ ’ ( ibid p31). In most countries the fran¬ 
chise was limited by property qualifica¬ 
tions (workers and women were 
excluded). Workers could not punish the 
government in the ballot box. Moreover 
working class organisations were in most 
cases weak or in their infancy. 

The fact that the US had through two 
revolutions achieved universal male suf¬ 
frage - the black population expected - 
put pressure on those above and meant 
that its commitment to the gold standard 
was equivocal until the dawn of the 20th 
century. Populist and Democrat politi¬ 
cians urged electors not to sacrifice 
American farmers and workers on a 
“cross of gold” ( ibid p41). The demand 
was for unlimited silver coinage to depre¬ 
ciate the value of gold and make money 
cheaper. The election of the Democrat S 
Grover Cleveland as president in 1892 
prompted a flight of capital to Europe. 
However, he was apoacher-tumed-game- 
keeper and quickly changed tune. The 
dollar’s link with gold was saved by dis¬ 
coveries of new reserves in South Africa, 
Alaska and Australia. The development 
of the cyanide process of extracting gold 
from impure ore also simulated the growth 
of money supply. The association of the 
gold standard with deflation temporarily 
receded. The US passed the Gold Stand¬ 
ard Act in 1900. 

World War I showed beyond doubt 
that capitalism had entered its declining 
phase. Essential laws remained but were 
overlaid by new determinates. The ep¬ 
och was, concluded Lenin in his Imperi¬ 
alism , one of “transition from the 
capitalist system to a higher socio-eco¬ 
nomic order” (VI Lenin CWVol 22, Mos¬ 
cow 1977, p298). Free competition and 
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money gave way to monopoly, militarism 
and organisation. In a perverted, nega¬ 
tive way capitalism anticipated the social¬ 
ist future. 

Total war demanded massive state in¬ 
tervention and the subordination of 
short-term profits to the needs of the mili¬ 
tary machine. Prices and returns were 
fixed by bureaucratic decree. Gold re¬ 
serves were used by the state to import 
strategically vital supplies. Exports of 
gold by individuals were prohibited. The 
link between gold and the currency had 
to be abandoned. Hard money became 
soft money or even token money. As each 
power turned to autarchy, exchange rates 
between currencies floated. Money and 
value drew apart. Corruption, need and 
state power filled the vacuum. 

The most hard-pressed countries paid 
soldiers and purchased supplies at home 
in fiat money (token money, unbacked 
by gold). In conditions of endemic short¬ 
age inflation pushed prices skyward. At 
the same time labour peace at home was 
brought in return for allowing the growth 
of trade unions and giving basic living 
standard guarantees. Rationing and sub¬ 
sidies kept people alive and working. As 
the war dragged on, however, and bled 
Europe white, social antagonisms inexo¬ 
rably increased. 

The 1917 October Revolution in Rus¬ 
sia proved that there was an alternative 
to capitalism and the murderous barba¬ 
rism it had unleashed upon the world’s 
population. The party of Lenin, Trotsky 
and Zinoviev inspired millions of class¬ 
conscious workers. Bolshevism entered 
the collective consciousness of a gen¬ 
eration. Within the space of five years 
virtually every country had within it an 
influential Communist Party. In Italy, 
France and Germany the mass parties of 
social democracy cleaved down the mid¬ 
dle. Communism was an idea and a ma¬ 
terial force. 

Capitalism, for its part, emerged from 
World War I much weakened and face 
to face with its nemesis. 

Britain’s industrial and banking su¬ 
premacy went with World War I and 
could never return. Foreign assets had 
to be sold off to pay for the war. Sterling 
could no longer operate as the hub of 
the world economy. Germany was re¬ 
duced from a creditor to a chronic debtor 
country. The Austro-Hungarian empire 
disintegrated. France, which had been 
the world’s foremost lender, lost a stag¬ 
gering fortune with the overthrow of 
tsarism and the removal of Russia from 
the capitalist global system. Only the 
US managed to hang on to the gold 
standard. 

But the ruling class still possessed re¬ 
serves of strength. The Soviet Union 
was successfully isolated and began its 
terrible metamorphosis into a counter¬ 
revolution within the revolution. Revo¬ 
lution elsewhere was crushed or 
diverted. Nevertheless capitalism could 
only save itself by managing its own de¬ 
cay. Everywhere the working class was 
on the rise. Controlling labour could no 
longer be achieved simply through the 
market and the threat of unemployment. 

Overcoming inflation and re-establish¬ 
ing the gold standard was synonymous 
with attacking the working class and the 
attempt to reimpose the old discipline. 
Among the first countries to put their 
currency back onto the gold standard 
were those that had experienced revolu¬ 
tionary upheavals and hyperinflation: 
Germany, Austria, Hungary and Poland. 
The monetary economy had all but dis¬ 
appeared and without money capitalist 
accumulation becomes to all intents and 
purposes impossible. We all know the 
apocryphal story. A German thief 
snatches a woman’s shopping bag, but 
contemptuously discards the wads of 
virtually worthless paper notes she was 
carrying to the shops. The bag has more 
value than millions of marks. 

Austria stabilised its exchange rate in 
1923, Germany and Poland in 1924 and 
Hungary in 1925. The new currencies 
were backed by gold, albeit often in the 
form of loans obtained from the US or the 
League of Nations. However, in each 


case the attempt to impose the old disci¬ 
pline required an internal agent. Social 
democracy willingly acted on behalf of 
capital, but could do so only in return for 
further expensive concessions. The 
Weimar republic and an SPD govern¬ 
ment, Lloyd George’s ‘land fit for heroes’ 
and social insurance, Austria’s ‘third 
way’ and Red Vienna. Fascism stalked 
the wings. 

Other countries which had experi¬ 
enced moderate inflation stabilised their 
currencies by re-establishing the link 
with gold too. Belgium in 1925, France in 
1926, Italy in 1927. Showing the ravages 
of even ‘moderate’ inflation, the French 
franc was stabilised at a level which 
meant it purchased only one-fifth as 
many dollars it could before World War 
I. Britain could though just about restore 
pre-war parity with the dollar when it re¬ 
turned to the gold standard in 1925. And, 
with the core countries back on the gold 
standard, most others quickly followed 
suit - Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
Switzerland, Chile, Finland, etc. As the 
gold standard was restored, inflation gave 
way to deflation. Soft money became 
hard. 

But the return to the old could not hold. 
Money and value could not be reunited. 
With the economic crash of 1929, the 
gold standard system disintegrated, be¬ 
ginning at the periphery. Argentina and 
Uruguay limited gold convertibility in 
1929. Canada put a hold on gold exports, 
while Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Pem, Ven¬ 
ezuela and New Zealand ensured that 
gold was difficult to obtain, thereby al¬ 
lowing their currencies to slip below their 
official exchange rates. In 1931 Austria 
and Germany suffered banking crises as 
they haemorrhaged gold. Exchange con¬ 
trols were introduced and convertibly 
suspended. 

The crunch came when Britain was 
forced off the gold standard in Septem¬ 
ber 1931. After that blow the whole sys¬ 
tem cmmbled. Many countries still relied 
on trade with Britain, so pegging their 
currencies to the pound and keeping re¬ 
serves in sterling were perfectly logical. 

The world economy splintered into 
three zones: the gold standard countries 
around the US; the sterling area; and the 
central and eastern European countries, 
led by Germany, where exchange controls 
prevailed. Such a tripolar arrangement 
could not hold either. Depreciation of 
sterling and exchange controls in Ger¬ 
many eroded the position of the gold 
standard countries. In the end even the 
mighty US was compelled to suspend 
convertibility and devalue. 

The political cost in terms of industrial 
shutdowns, agricultural ruination and 
mass unemployment radicalised society. 
In the 1932 presidential election Franklin 
Roosevelt defeated Herbert Hoover, who 
campaigned on his commitment to the 
gold standard. Taking the dollar off the 
gold standard was one of Roosevelt’s 
first acts. His famous promise was the 
New Deal. State power was used to push 
down the value of the dollar and thus raise 
prices and once again generate produc¬ 
tive activity. Roosevelt also presided 
over a massive programme of public 
works. Other countries still on the gold 
standard had no choice. The competitive 
position of Czechoslovakia, Belgium, 
France, Holland and Switzerland deterio¬ 
rated rapidly and the link with gold had 
to be ended. 

The gold standard gave way to the 
violent oscillations and chaos of floating 
exchange rates. World trade declined and 
was overshadowed in political and eco¬ 
nomic importance by empire, or zonal, 
self-sufficiency and import controls. 
Redivisionism once again came to the 
fore. Greedy eyes surveyed China, Sta¬ 
lin’s Russia and the sprawling Dutch, 
Belgian and French empires. Britain’s 
empire and the associated sterling zone 
was, though, the main prize. 

Fall of the dollar and the rise 
of the euro 

During World War II the US extracted 
from Britain a binding pledge to restore 
sterling’s convertibility and the princi¬ 


ple of downgrading import control in 
return for financial aid. In effect Britain 
agreed to peg sterling to the dollar, 
which would in turn be based on an 
agreed percentage relationship with 
gold. The dollar was to act as the world 
currency and other currencies would 
float around it within strictly defined 
banded limits. This system of half-soft, 
half-hard money became the basis for 
the Bretton Woods system, which in the 
1950s and 60s coincided with - though 
did not cause - an unprecedented eco¬ 
nomic boom and the social democratic 
state. 

In Europe capitalism had in the 1930s 
and 40s become associated in the popu¬ 
lar mind with fascism (or collaboration 
with fascism). That and the boom simul¬ 
taneously necessitated and allowed yet 
more sweeping concessions - higher 
wages, full employment, expanded edu¬ 
cation, health services and social hous¬ 
ing. Socialism was again put off by 
capitalism - anticipating the future, albeit 
in a half-hearted and negative fashion. 

Bretton Woods operated as a kind of 
pyramid system. While the world 
economy expanded and the dollar re¬ 
mained strong, the system could be 
sustained. Confidence generated con¬ 
fidence. But once growth started to fal¬ 
ter and become problematic, the dollar 
weakened and cracks began to show. 
Throughout the 1960s the dollar came 
under increasing pressure. The Ken¬ 
nedy and Johnson administrations en¬ 
acted all manner of palliative measures 
but to little or no effect. 

The US war in Vietnam proved enor¬ 
mously costly and added to inflationary 
pressures. By 1971 there were 
precipitative runs on the dollar. Dollars 
were exchanged for marks. The Federal 
German government allowed the cur¬ 
rency to float sharply upwards. Official 
holders of the dollar sought to convert 
them into gold - the agreed price was $35 
an ounce. However the Nixon adminis¬ 
tration unilaterally suspended the com¬ 
mitment to provide gold on demand in 
defence. Instead of consulting with the 
International Monetary Fund, the US de¬ 
livered a fait accompli. 

Frantic negotiations followed and an 
agreement was eventually hammered out 
which allowed banded currency fluctua¬ 
tion to increase from 1% to 2.25%. US 
import surcharges were abolished. But 
non-convertibility of the dollar for gold 
remained. Within two years any linger¬ 
ing pretence of maintaining the Bretton 
Woods system evaporated, as the dol¬ 
lar suffered devaluation time and again. 

The demise of the Bretton Woods 
system ushered in another uncertain 
period of floating exchange rates. In gen¬ 
eral the dollar fell relative to other major 
currencies. A strong working class, bu¬ 
oyed up by its post-World War II gains, 
and the gap separating soft money from 
value allowed inflation to rip. Forcing 
down inflation became an economic or¬ 
thodoxy behind which a full-scale attack 
on the working class took place - from 
wage controls to high interest rates and 
allowing unemployment to reach 1930s 
levels. 

It is against this background that the 
birth of the euro ought to be understood. 
What was the European Economic Com¬ 
munity - and is now the European Union 
- had been originally envisaged by its 
founders as a way to ensure that Ger¬ 
many and France never went to war 
again. However, a whole complex of trade 
and monetary agreements evolved, go¬ 
ing far beyond the initial coal and steel 
community. 

Success of the project saw an ever in¬ 
creasing share of economic activity ac¬ 
counted for by inter-EEC trade. Exchange 
rate stability between these partners was 
necessarily highly desirable, facilitating 
as it did the further openness. After a 
customs union the next logical step was 
a monetary union, “especially for those 
who saw the EEC as a nascent political 
entity” (B Eichergreen Globalising capi¬ 
tal Princeton 1996, pi 53). 

Political ambition, combined with the 
fear of the dollar’s instability and the 


worrying consequences for Europe, led 
minds towards economic and monetary 
union (EMU). In 1970 to a high-powered 
study group under Luxembourg’s prime 
minister, Pierre Wemer outlined a plan 
whereby monetary union would be 
achieved by 1980. Exchange rates would 
be steadily drawn together and the fluc¬ 
tuation of one currency against another 
progressively narrowed. Wemer recom¬ 
mended coordinating national econo¬ 
mies and policies, especially fiscal 
measures, but offered no vision of a sin¬ 
gle currency or a European Central Bank. 
There would be a system of central na¬ 
tional banks. The Wemer report and its 
recommendations were endorsed. 

Enlargement delayed monetary inte¬ 
gration, but did nothing to put off the 
desire for ever closer cooperation. How¬ 
ever, attempts at convergence through 
pegging proved fraught with difficulties. 
Dollar devaluation and the shock of suc¬ 
cessive oil price-hikes had an asymmetri¬ 
cal effect on national economies. The 
so-called Snake system effectively col¬ 
lapsed in the mid-1970s. After that the 
mark emerged as ‘ ‘Europe’s reference cur¬ 
rency” and its “anti-inflationary anchor” 
(ibid pi60). By definition that implied an 
accountability deficit. The Bundesbank 
would mle Europe. 

France sought to politically rectify that 
situation in 1979 through the creation of 
the European Monetary System. Under 
EMS measures were put in place to sup¬ 
port weaker currencies and provisions 
were made for unlimited short-term credit 
facilities. Germany’s social democratic 
chancellor, Helmut Schmidt, in his turn 
saw the creation of EMS as a step to¬ 
wards a federal Europe and cementing 
the Franco-German alliance. 

Eight of the nine EC countries partici¬ 
pated in the Exchange Rate Mechanism 
from the outset (the exception was Brit¬ 
ain). There were frequent realignments 
between the national currencies, but 
within set banded limits - shades of 
Bretton Woods. Economic stagnation 
and the pressing need to compete with 
the US and Japan lent additional impe¬ 
tus to the integration process, however. 
The decision was made to go for the crea¬ 
tion of a single European market in com¬ 
modities and labour-power. That went 
hand in hand with abolishing the oppor¬ 
tunities which still existed for national 
governments to manipulate exchange 


rates for protectionist purposes. Both of 
those goals unmistakably pointed to¬ 
wards a single currency. And this found 
explicit expression in the 1989 Delores re¬ 
port and then the Maastricht Treaty - 
adopted by the European Council in 
December 1991 and formally signed by 
the heads of government on February 7 
1992. 

Maastricht outlined a three-stage tran¬ 
sition to a single currency. Stage one, 
which commenced in 1990, was to elimi¬ 
nate capital controls (though Greece, Ire¬ 
land, Portugal and Spain were permitted 
to miss the deadline). Central banks were 
to be given greater autonomy and thus, 
so it was hoped, removed from political 
pressure exerted from below. Fines were 
to be imposed on any country running 
an excessive budget deficit. Concessions 
to the working class are that way sup¬ 
posedly limited. Stage two, set to begin 
in 1994, was to be characterised by the 
coordination of economic policies and 
the transition towards a single currency. 
Stage three would irrevocably fix ex¬ 
change rates, and the European Central 
Bank would then introduce the single 
currency. 

As we know, ERM went into crisis 
almost from the off. The collapse of bu¬ 
reaucratic socialism in eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union between 1989 and 
1991 derailed plans. Federal Germany in 
particular, having incorporated the Ger¬ 
man Democratic Republic and overseen 
a one-to-one monetary union, was forced 
to shoulder a huge budget deficit. The 
dollar’s further decline increased the com¬ 
petitive pressure on Europe and a dam¬ 
aging economic downturn ensued. 
Denmark then rejected the Maastricht 
Treaty with the June 2 1992 referendum. 
The peseta, escudo, lira and franc all wob¬ 
bled. The pound dived. Britain and Italy 
then withdrew from the system. 

Yet, despite all the many cast-iron pre¬ 
dictions from rightwing Tory pundits 
and ‘Marxist’ sages alike to the effect 
that the single currency was doomed to 
fail, the facts speak for themselves. Af¬ 
ter three years of being a virtual cur¬ 
rency - a financial instrument used by 
banks and money traders, but not ordi¬ 
nary citizens - the euro became, on De¬ 
cember 31 2001, a tangible reality. The 
euro now exists as coins and notes. 
Stage three happened • 

Jack Conrad 
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Alliance party 


Some comrades in the SA say we should settle for a loose con¬ 
glomeration of leftwing groups and local campaigns. Others want 
a 'relatively durable’ united front. For these comrades the word 
'party’, when it comes to the SA, is anathema. 

Of course such comrades already have their own 'party’. Jack 
Conrad argues, however, that there is no party. They are groups 
or sects. Members who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or face expul¬ 
sion. 

Such organisations might have had some justification as long 
as they kept alive the embers of the revolutionary tradition. No 
longer. The Socialist Alliance must become a party and seek to 
arm itself with the most advanced theory. 

In reality we are already a party in many senses. We have a 
common elected leadership, common election candidates and 
common finances. The Socialist Alliance is also officially regis¬ 
tered as a party. What matters is not the name, but creating a 
genuine party ethos. Drawing on an extensive study of history 
and containing a thorough analysis of the submissions to the 
Socialist Alliance’s pivotal December 1 conference, this booklet 
presents the ways and means of arriving at that end. 

The second edition of Towards a Socialist Alli¬ 
ance party contains extensive new material and 
has been updated throughout. 

Available from the CPGB address. 
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■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve 
those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in revolu¬ 
tion, those who preferred compromise with capitalism rather than 
its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the 
USSR from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and 
turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 


£4.95 


■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who de¬ 
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Suffer the 
little children 


T he Roman catholic church is in crisis. As 
we write, all 13 cardinals who control the 
US church are gathered in Rome for an 
unprecedented emergency summit chaired by 
pope John Paul II. Only one issue is on the 
agenda - the sexual abuse of children by 
priests. 

A trickle of highly publicised cases over 
recent years has within the last few months 
become a torrent that threatens to engulf the 
church, as more and more victims (afflicted, 
as is usual in such cases, not just by shame, 
but by a paradoxical sense of guilt) break the 
silence that they have maintained for years, 
sometimes decades, and seek legal redress for 
the suffering to which they were subjected. 

The projected cost to the church is esti¬ 
mated at some £700 million - a hefty sum, one 
might think, but it is interesting to note that 
the American church’s annual income from 
property investment alone amounts to 
around £5 billion. So much for the virtue of 
poverty. 

The real cost, obviously, is not financial. 
What is at stake is nothing less than the 
church’s moral authority and its credibility in 
the eyes of the 64 million Roman catholics in 
the US. “Whoso shall offend one of these lit¬ 
tle ones which believe in me, it were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck and that he were drowned in the depth 
of the sea” (Matthew 18:6). 

But for America’s paedophile priests, just 
as for those throughout the world, there were 
no millstones; no punishment at all. Under 
instructions to bishops from the curia, the 
Vatican bureaucracy, absolute secrecy was 
maintained, lest such cases gave rise to scan¬ 
dal among the faithful. The offenders were 
quietly shunted from diocese to diocese, in 
the vain hope that their ‘problem’ could be 
corrected by prayer and penance. By the time 
Fr David Holley, originally from the Boston 
diocese, was finally tried in 1993 and sen¬ 
tenced to 275 years in a federal penitentiary, 
he had abused literally hundreds of children 
in five different areas of the country. His fel¬ 
low Bostonian, Fr John Geoghan, got off 
lightly with a mere 10 years in jail for abusing 
130 children over a period of decades. 

The archdiocese of Boston is at the centre 
of the current controversy, with pressure on 
its primate, Bernard cardinal Faw, to step down 
for his part in maintaining a long conspiracy 
of silence on the extent and gravity of the 
abuse. If he is obliged in the coming days to 
fall on his mitre, he will represent a fittingly 
powerful scapegoat for the sins of his breth¬ 
ren. Though Boston is not the most populous 
diocese in the country, the wealth and the po¬ 
litical power of the church here is legendary. 

Of course, the scandal is not restricted to 
the United States, nor has it caught only hum¬ 
ble parish clergy in its train. A lifelong friend 
of the pope himself, his grace Josef Paetz, the 
archbishop of Poznan in Poland, has been 
accused of the serial abuse of seminarians. In 
Ireland, his lordship the Bishop of Ferns, Dr 
Brendan Comiskey, has been forced to resign 
for his handling of the case of Fr Sean For¬ 
tune, who committed suicide while on remand 
for the abuse of dozens of boys. The arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin, Desmond cardinal Connell, 
is under intense pressure to resign on similar 
grounds and has finally acceded to the de¬ 
mand that the church should cooperate with 
an official enquiry headed by senator George 
Birmingham. Small wonder that in the ‘priest- 
ridden’ Ireland of popular imagination, mass 
attendances have plummeted and there is a 
crisis of vocations so deep that the country 
may be obliged to import priests from the third 
world in order to make up the shortfall. 

Predictably, many commentators have 
blamed the problem of priestly paedophilia on 
celibacy, the commitment which every priest 



John Paul II: perversion 


must make to lead a life without any form of 
sexual gratification. Although, from a Marxist 
point of view, such a mandatory commitment 
(as distinct from a considered and conscious 
free personal choice) is essentially anti-human, 
denying to the individual an essential com¬ 
ponent of his/her personality, something that 
makes a rounded human being, the assumed 
connection drawn between celibacy and the 
sexual abuse of children is irrational and su¬ 
perficial. 

Statistically, the great majority of cases of 
reported child sexual abuse occur within the 
context of the family. Does this mean that liv¬ 
ing in a family involves a predisposition to 
paedophilia? Obviously not. Fikewise, per¬ 
haps the majority of paedophile cases that 
reach public attention involve the abuse of 
children by homosexual men. Does this mean 
that gays are in some way predisposed to 
abuse young boys? Again, of course not. 
Such a suggestion is a staple of the worst kind 
of homophobic propaganda. Paedophiles are 
paedophiles, whether they are married or not 
and whether they are heterosexual or homo¬ 
sexual. 

The root cause of the Roman catholic 
church’s particular problem is to be found at 
a deeper level, in its basic attitude to sexuality 
per se, a position that derives from the neo¬ 
platonism that so vigorously informs the epis¬ 
tles of St Paul, reinforced by the teachings of 
the fathers of the church, especially St Au¬ 
gustine of Hippo, and enshrined centuries later 
in the neo-Aristotelian natural law moral the¬ 
ology of St Thomas Aquinas, which remains 
the basis of the present pope’s approach to 
all questions involving sex. 

Divine providence bestowed upon us the 
act of sexual intercourse as a means of repro¬ 
ducing the human species. That is its only pur¬ 
pose. Hence, anything which interferes with 
the natural law of human reproduction - con¬ 
traception, for example - is intrinsically sinful 
and grounds for damnation. Any form of 
sexual activity outside marriage is a mortal sin. 
Even within marriage, any sexual act that does 


not facilitate reproduction is likewise damna¬ 
ble. Needless to say, homosexual and lesbian 
sex acts are ‘intrinsically evil’, though the pope 
has been kind enough to tell us that the ori¬ 
entation is not so, in itself - you must, how¬ 
ever, struggle manfully/womanfully against 
this ‘perversion’ and do nothing about it in 
your actual life. If you think this doctrine is 
just a sick joke, then talk to someone who was 
brought up as a catholic or read the works of 
James Joyce. 

According to the orthodox Roman catho¬ 
lic view, the body is nothing more than a 
fleshly integument for the soul, and consti¬ 
tutes a source of innumerable ( especially 
sexual) temptations; it is something that must 
be doggedly subdued and mortified as a po¬ 
tentially lethal obstacle to salvation. Clearly, 
this dualism fragments the human personal¬ 
ity. One part of us, the ‘soul’, is made to sig¬ 
nify the whole, or to represent the ‘higher’ part 
of our nature, whose role it is to control, 
through reason and will, the ‘lower’ part. It is 
a lie against our humanity. A human being is 
an organism and, in a phrase of Feuerbach, 
endorsed by Marx must see and understand 
himself organically from the standpoint of 
sensuousness ( der Standpunkt der 
Sinnlichkeit ): 

“Whereas the old philosophy started by 
saying, ‘I am an abstract and merely a think¬ 
ing being, to whose essence the body does 
not belong’, the new philosophy, on the other 
hand, begins by saying, ‘I am a real sensu¬ 
ous being and, indeed, the body in its totality 
is my ego, my essence itself’ (F Feuerbach 
Principles of the philosophy of the future , 
translated M Vogel, Fondon 1986, p54). 

What religion calls the soul - notionally 
immortal, spiritual and implanted by god at 
the moment of conception - is in reality (like 
god himself) a creation of the human imagi¬ 
nation, a projection or alienation of our self- 
consciousness. To split ourselves up into 
separate compartments in this way is a purely 
theoretical act, an illusion which is refuted by 
the experience of living. Every act of our eve¬ 
ryday lives shows us that we are organic, 
objective beings. 

The word is much misused, but it is in the 
writings of Marx that we find a tmly holistic 
account of the human situation, in which the 
body is rehabilitated, reintegrated into a new 
account of what it means to be a fully human 
being. 

For us as Marxists, human sexuality in all 
its diversity and complexity, rooted in the 
materiality of the human condition as it exists , 
above and outside the imaginary world of so- 
called ‘natural’, let alone ‘divine’, law, is an 
intrinsic part of what it means to be a human 
being. Some see this as no more than a sort of 
cmde laissezfaire approach. 

We have, for example, argued in favour of 
abolishing the age of consent. Does this con¬ 
stitute a ‘paedophile’s charter’, as some have 
mistakenly assumed? Certainly not. The pro¬ 
tection of children from all kinds of abuse, 
sexual or otherwise, must be a priority for any 
society • 

Maurice Bernal 


— Disscussion sponsored by the Weekly Worker - 

Issues for the Socialist Alliance Democratisingthetrade 
union funds and gettingto grips with the ‘What is the Labour 
Party?’ argument Introduction: Matt Wrack 

Since Labour’s second term more and more trade unions hi 
come to question auto-Labourism. But how can we guard 
against apolitical unions and the danger of impotent ges¬ 
tures? Sunday May 5, 5pm, Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh 
Street, London NW1. 
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Third plank article 


A Socialist Review is perhaps the The SWP’s Alex Callinicos tell us the SA is a “united 

third plank of the John Rees, Alex ... _ _ u 

caiiimcos, Lindsey German, Chris Bam- front of new type . No, it am t, says Mark Fischer 

bery majority faction’s political platform. J x J 

The aim has been to assert the ‘ortho¬ 
dox’ nature of the leadership’s orienta¬ 
tion and to promise rich rewards from its himself notes - a “broader campaigning acter of the SA [into what exactly? - MF] cratic misleaders of our class, 
current perspectives. First came Lindsey profile”. Clearly, these arrangements pre- and make the relationship between the The notion that the ANL therefore fits 

German’s ‘The future of the Socialist figure not the beginnings of a ‘united affiliated organisations much more of a into this “classic united front” template 

Alliance’ {Socialist Worker May 5 2001). front’, but a political party of some sort, side issue”. is nonsense for anyone who knows a 

Then John Rees in International Social- The question is of what sort? Or, to put it in slightly more angular modicum of history. In fact, far from ex- 

ism (No 90, spring 2001) Now we have At best, comrade Callinicos is con- terms ... The SWP is the revolutionary posing prominent reformists, it has con- 

comrade Callinicos - perhaps completing fused and confusing on this. Through- party with the revolutionary paper. How- sistently provided them with a left cover, 

the set - on the “role that political parties out the article, he continually blurs the ever, it does not have a substantial base But Callinicos lauds the “narrowness of 

should play in the broader movement”, distinction between the SA as a ‘united in contemporary society, nor can it with- focus” of such ‘classics’ as the reason 

a discussion of the united front (all Cal- front’ and as a party by utilising this slip- out winning masses of working class for their achievements. For example, the 

linicos quotes from SR April 2002 unless pery category of “united fronts of a new people away from supporting Labour, “single-minded focus” of the ANL on 

otherwise stated). type”. The political project that seems to This can only be achieved in a staged “mass mobilisation against organised 

It is valid to speculate that the impulse lurk behind this needs to be drawn kick- way - a revolutionary programme would fascists” accounts for its “enormous 

for these articles came from behind-the- ing and screaming into the light. ‘put them off’. In the meantime, the SWP success”. 

scenes opposition being mounted by Ostensibly, the comrade seems to cor- will therefore create a united front of a Instructive here is how comrade Cal- 
Socialist Worker editor Chris Harman rectly reject the notion of a halfway- “new kind”, but ensure that it does not linicos might measure “success”. The 

and the feeling that exists amongst the house/party of recomposition ‘phase’ actually adopt a revolutionary pro- comrade boasts how attempts to com- 

SWP activists that they no longer quite advocated by some trends within the gramme, despite the huge preponderance mit the ANL to opposition “to all immi- 

know what they are doing - there have alliance. He writes that “sometimes be- of revolutionaries in it. This is because gration controls have always be 

been at least three radical reorganisations hind the advocacy of the SA becoming the SWP leadership is waiting for the rejected”. Because of this, Labour MPs 

of the SWP’s internal structures since the a party in the short term lies a model ac- “large-scale influx” of Labourites that and various luminaries have been more 

death of Tony Cliff in April 2000. Com- cording to which involvement in a cen- would effectively swamp the trouble- than happy to add their names to the 

rade Harman believes that the ‘united trist party is a necessary stage in the some smaller ‘sects’ and make the SWP’s sponsorship list of some tame ANL pro- 

fronts’ - especially the Socialist Alliance process of creating a mass revolutionary relationship with them “much more of a test against “the Nazis”. How does this 

- are a division from building the SWP party”. He characterises such parties - side issue” - or rather a non- issue, as far challenge them? Who isn’t against “the 

and the circulation of Socialist Worker. important features of the working class as the SWP would be concerned. Nazis”? 

At the risk of being a little crude, the political scene post-World War I - as for- Far from a ‘united front’ - be it “classi- Clearly then, “success” for Callinicos 

series has so far gone like this. Lindsey mations that “systematically blurred the cal” or of a “new type” - the SA is being and other SWP tops is measured by 

German’s contribution argued the need distinction between reform and revolu- designed as a centrist net for workers numbers on demos, bums on seats - not 

for a revolutionary working class party tion”. leaving Labour. Callinicos delineates the by the success of an active struggle for 

and that - unconvincingly - the SWP is Yet in Scotland the SWP is now the role of the SA as one of offering “disaf- the hegemony of revolutionary politics 

it. The Socialist Alliance could not be- Socialist Workers Platform of the Scot- fected Labour Party members and sup- over layers of the class who currently 

come a party because it would split with tish Socialist Party and Socialist Worker porters a new political home” - but not a have reformist ideas. Or, as Alex Callini- 

the first serious political challenge-a war, is no longer publicly sold. The SSP not new politics, it seems. The SA’s pro- cos wrote to the SWP’s soon to be ex- 

a racist upsurge!! The John Rees article only blurs “the distinction between re- gramme must be circumscribed by a me- fraternal organisation in the United 

described the SA as a “relatively dura- form and revolution”, but has an overtly chanical perspective that these workers States in spat over tactics in the anti-capi- 

ble” united front which could be ex- national socialist programme. The SWP will ‘inevitably’ carry all their reformist talist movement, it is foolish to think that 

ploited by the SWP. Now it is the turn of excuses this in Scotland because it is a illusions with them as a package. The “the way in which revolutionaries differ- 

Alex Callinicos to explain to us that, al- minority. But in England it has been pre- SWP sees itself as the future revolution- entiate themselves” is by “‘putting for- 

though the SA unites the bulk of the cisely the SWP as the majority that thus ary minority in such a party and will ward the arguments’ which set us apart 

organised revolutionary left in today’s far has been instrumental in ensuring that cherry pick reemits at its leisure. ...” Instead, it was by “being the most 

Britain and has features in outline form the SA does not adopt a revolutionary If this is an accurate sketch of SWP dynamic and militant force in building the 

of a revolutionary party, it cannot be such programme, that it remains a hybrid ‘cen- thinking, this schema would plausibly ac- movement in question that we distin- 

a party. The vacancy is filled. trist’-style organisation that “leaves count for the cult of the ‘independent’ guish ourselves and draw new people 

Comrade Callinicos locates what he open the decisive strategic question of so assiduously promoted by the SWP towards us” (cited in the Weekly Worker 

calls the “peculiar hybrid character” of reform or revolution”. Callinicos justifies and the fact that - despite their tiny num- February 7). 

the SA. First, “it leaves open the issue of this on the grounds that “to adopt a revo- bers - the politics of the alliance have been Labourites leaving the Labour Party 

reform and revolution”. Second, it is ‘ ‘also lutionary programme... would be to slam tailored to accommodate the ‘non-revo- are thus to be offered an ‘old Labour’ safe 

hybrid organisationally”, in that it not the door on Labour Party supporters lutionaries’ in the bloc. haven in the form of the SA - fashioned 

only contests elections, but is “also de- who have rejected Blairism but who have It reveals to us the reason for the re- for them by revolutionaries, ironically 

veloping a broader campaigning profile”, yet to break with reformism”. fusal of the SWP to vote for principled enough. This dismal perspective may be 

Yet, while the December 2001 conference Thus, the position of the SWP starts revolutionary politics, even though it has dignified with proud names from the 

established the S A as a membership or- to take on a bizarre shape: an overwhelming majority. It explains the past, but it has nothing in common with 

ganisation, “the affiliated far left organi- • The SA is not a “classic” united front, comment of Chris Bambery at the CPGB’s the history or method of the united front, 

sations maintain their own independent in that its “political platform is much annual school in August 2000 that “lam as formulated by the early Communist 

structures and activities and still provide broader than some relatively narrowly not interested in a ‘unity’ in which the International. 

the bulk of its active members”. defined campaigning issue”. It has a SWP dominates” {Weekly Worker Au- No, the SWP should stop being so 

In contrast to “classic” united fronts “campaigning profile” on a range of is- gust 31 2000). modest. The tactic it employs in relation 

such as the Stop the War Coalition and sues, it is “a membership organisation The SWP leadership grotesquely cari- to the Socialist Alliance is entirely of its 

the Anti-Nazi League, “united fronts of with a properly elected leadership”. In catures the strategically important tactic own invention • 

a new type” such as the SA or Globalise other words, though Callinicos is loath of the united front, developed by the 3rd Mark Fischer 

Resistance spring from the “much higher to use the word, at its best, the SA has Congress of the Communist Interna- 


What we 
fight for 

• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideologi¬ 
cal struggle in order to fight out the 
correct way forward for our class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is true. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
struggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow their system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination. In Britain today 
this means the struggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other forms of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 


level of political generalisation that em¬ 
braces a substantial minority of the Brit¬ 
ish population”. Thus, their platforms are 
“much broader than some relatively nar¬ 
rowly defined campaigning issue” and 
they involve activists “with quite diverse 
political viewpoints”. 

Leaving Globalise Resistance to one 
side, this really is disingenuous nonsense 
when applied to the SA. Here we have a 
political formation overwhelmingly com¬ 
posed of revolutionaries of various 
stripes that have come together to build 
an organisation with common finances, 
a democratically elected leadership, na¬ 
tional officers and headquarters, com¬ 
mon election candidates, a common 
manifesto and - as comrade Callinicos 


started to resemble a party. 

• This “hybrid” proto-party formation 
must not, however, adopt a revolution¬ 
ary programme, as this will put off a mass 
of disillusioned Labour voters and mem¬ 
bers who are yet to break with reformism. 
Instead, the revolutionaries - presently 
the overwhelming majority - must ensure 
that basic lines of political demarcation 
between reformist politics and revolution¬ 
ary are obscured - that the S A resembles 
a centrist formation, in other words. 

• Without this deliberate obfuscation, we 
will not be able to win “far larger num¬ 
bers of Labour supporters” than we have 
succeeded in netting thus far. Indeed, a 
“large-scale influx of working class activ¬ 
ists would radically transform the char- 


tional in 1921. Its original context was the 
struggle for influence over the masses 
between revolutionaries and reformists, 
in circumstances where the initial revo¬ 
lutionary wave post-World War I had 
ebbed. Reformist organisations would 
be approached - both leaders and rank 
and file - for joint work around specific, 
normally defensive, demands. 

There was no question that a precon¬ 
dition for this bloc would be the accept¬ 
ance by the social democrats of the full 
programme of the communists. By the 
same token, there was no question that 
the communists would deny their own 
politics in order to accommodate the 
social democrats and start to play the 
role of reformists themselves. In reality, 
the tactic was double-edged - defensive 
in the broader context of the balance of 
class forces, offensive in that was in¬ 
tended to expose the vacillations, the 
half-heartedness and ultimately the 
treacherous nature of the social demo- 
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United on A20 


I t began as a smorgasbord of single- 
issuism. It ended as the largest pro- 
Palestine demonstration in US 
history - and the largest anti-war protest 
since Vietnam. 

Upwards of 250,000 workers, youth, 
Arab Americans and other activists con¬ 
verged on Washington DC on April 20 
for a myriad of events, culminating in the 
‘United we march’ anti-war protest. 
Whilst many were drawn to the federal 
capital for various events taking place 
over the week, there was one issue that 
united and galvanised those in the streets 
- the ongoing war against the Palestin¬ 
ian people waged by the Israeli regime. 

There is no question that the presence 
of tens of thousands of Palestinians, 
Arab Americans and muslims fundamen¬ 
tally altered the character of what was 
expected to be little more than a semi-lib¬ 
eral rally for ‘peace’. Their presence was 
so powerful that two of the five sched¬ 
uled events on ‘ A20’ ended up combin¬ 
ing their slogans and banners with those 
of the Palestinians and their supporters. 

In the months prior to A20, two rival 
anti-war coalitions manoeuvred to try and 
unite their protests. ‘A20 Stop the War’, 
politically led by the social democrats 
and liberals, and ‘International Answer’ 
(an acronym for ‘Act now to stop war 
and end racism’), initiated by the Work¬ 
ers World Party and Pastors for Peace (a 
religious group that makes regular mns 
of humanitarian supplies across the US 
blockade of Cuba), had an on-again, off- 
again series of negotiations to try and 
merge their two rallies. However, the bad 
blood between the two leaderships - 
which has existed since the 1991 Gulf War 
- meant that mistrust and sectarianism 
dominated on both sides. 

Regardless of the duplicitous actions 
of the respective leaderships, the thou¬ 
sands who responded to the coalitions’ 
calls made their voices heard by demand¬ 
ing a unity of the demonstrations on the 
ground. During the morning demonstra¬ 
tions, many participants moved from rally 
to rally, since most of them were within a 
kilometre of each other. Some more spir¬ 
ited and militant participants also chose 
to confront the minuscule ‘counter-dem¬ 
onstration’ called by the ‘respectable’ 
fascist front, the Committee for a Free 
Republic. 

But the most exciting place had to be 
Freedom Plaza at 1pm. This was where 
and when the various marches and dem¬ 
onstrations merged into a single group. 
It was in Freedom Plaza that the breadth 
and depth of the opposition movement 
in the United States was most obvious. 
Liberal pacifists carrying ‘Peace is patri¬ 
otic’ signs stood side by side with anar¬ 
chists wanting to ‘Smash the borders’. 
‘Radical cheerleaders’ performed while 
muslims and orthodox jews prayed to¬ 
gether. Young communists shared smiles 
and laughs with Mennonite elders. 

At Freedom Plaza, the first estimates 
were announced: 35,000 to 50,000, ac¬ 
cording to the police. As the rally reached 
the Mall in front of the Capitol, the esti¬ 
mate was again revised: 75,000, accord¬ 
ing to the US park service (which is the 
figure used by the bosses’ media). At the 
height of the rally, however, a more so¬ 
ber police chief admitted the unthinkable: 


Washington’s streets were filled by the 
weekend. Martin Schreader reports 
mood in the US capital 


other America last 
on the militant 



Overwhelming numbers 


in excess of 100,000 people by his esti¬ 
mates. And, given the reputation of the 
police and park service to grossly under¬ 
count attendance at demonstrations (on 
average they report one-third or one-half 
the size), the organisers’ figure of nearly 
a quarter-million can be considered nearer 
the mark. 

For many in the crowd, the abstract 
concept of ‘mass action’ finally had flesh 
and bone. As the crowd swelled and the 
march moved closer to the Capitol, the 
stunned look of the police lining the 
streets betrayed their false arrogance. All 
the National Guard reserves and police 
forces from surrounding areas meant 
very little as the march stretched on and 
on. At 3pm, when the ‘United we march’ 
rally began at the Mall, thousands had 
yet to leave Freedom Plaza, and tens of 
thousands were still marching. 

It was not only the clouds above that 
thundered through the streets of Wash¬ 
ington that day. As the marches melded 
together, the varied voices of protest 
took up one single demand: ‘Free Pales¬ 
tine!’ At that moment, and continuing on 
through the end of day, years of isolated 
single-issuism succumbed to over¬ 
whelming demand for unity and common 
action. Needless to say, the liberal and 
reformist leaderships were overwhelmed 
- a point they openly admitted. 

The immediacy of the Palestine issue 
was in many respects the glue that held 
the march together. And that was due to 
the perspective put forward both from 
the Arab community and the Interna¬ 
tional Answer coalition. Apart from a few 
small provocations, the general tone of 
the demonstration was for Arab-jewish 
unity against Zionism and occupation. 
Members of ‘Jews against the occupa¬ 


tion’ carried banners and placards declar¬ 
ing their “shame” over the actions that 
the war criminal, Israeli prime minister 
Ariel Sharon, has carried out in the name 
of ‘the jewish people’. Behind them, Pal¬ 
estinian youth carried signs and chanted, 
‘Jewish people - yes! Zionism - noV A 
contingent of lesbian/gay activists car¬ 
ried signs saying, ‘From Stonewall to 
Ramallah, the people fight back’. 

This theme continued to echo from the 
stage, as speaker after speaker stressed 
the need for a united response to the 
actions of the rightwing Zionist regime 
in Israel. One speaker expressed a view 
held by many Palestinian activists, both 
within and outside the Arab American 
community, that the stmggle is the suc¬ 
cessor to the anti-apartheid struggle of 
the 1980s. This was repeated by one 


Palestinian youth, explaining the situa¬ 
tion to an African-American couple 
watching the event. “It’s like the same 
thing as what the black South Africans 
were facing under apartheid, man. It’s like 
the same thing” (Independent Media 
Centre press release, April 21). 

Drawing comparisons between Pales¬ 
tine today and South Africa of the 1980s 
is no mere rhetorical flourish. It is a re¬ 
flection of the view that most Palestin¬ 
ians, and their supporters, have of their 
fight. As they are quick to explain, their 
battle is not with the jewish people liv¬ 
ing in Israel, but with the Israeli govern¬ 
ment, which perpetuates their status as 
second-class citizens and something just 
short of slave labour. Whilst the Pales¬ 
tinian demonstrators stated their rejec¬ 
tion of suicide bombings as a means of 


liberation, they also clearly denounced 
the Israeli government’s use of these 
bombings as a justification for mass 
murder. A sign that read ‘A suicide 
bomber is a poor man’s F-16’ encapsu¬ 
lated this equation of tactics in a ‘war 
situation’. 

However, the Palestinians did not see 
themselves fighting for a two-state so¬ 
lution - ie, an independent Palestinian 
state, existing alongside Israel. The de¬ 
mand of the Palestinians was for a sin¬ 
gle, democratic and secular state, where 
both Israelis and Palestinians live to¬ 
gether ‘as brothers and sisters’. One 
Palestinian woman who addressed the 
rally declared that the two-state solution 
seeks to codify the “Jewish character of 
the state” of Israel, to the detriment of the 
thousands of Arabs living inside the 
country. She emphasised in her speech 
that preservation of this exclusive ‘char¬ 
acter’ was racist and undemocratic, and 
allowed for the justification of the ‘eth¬ 
nic-cleansing’ being carried out by the 
Israeli regime. 

Why such a conclusion? The answer 
goes to the heart of the issue of self-de¬ 
termination - ie, the will of the people. The 
Palestinian people, the tens of thou¬ 
sands of them on the streets of Wash¬ 
ington during A20 and the tens of 
thousands more who were not present 
that day but have made their voices heard 
many times before, in their overwhelm¬ 
ing majority desire a single state where 
today’s citizens of Israel (Jewish and 
Arab) and today’s citizens of the Pales¬ 
tinian Authority, along with the descend¬ 
ants of the Palestinian diaspora, can live 
together. 

Communists support the right of self- 
determination for all oppressed peoples. 
And self-determination implies that such 
support is based on the will of those same 
oppressed peoples. So what can be said 
of the will of the Palestinian people? If 
the speeches, signs, banners and de¬ 
mands of the Palestinian participants of 
the A20 march - and those of the marches 
that came before - can offer an answer, it 
appears that the will of the Palestinian 
people is for a single state, democratic 
and secular, where all can live together. 
For many of them, the two-state solution 
is something they are willing to settle for, 
but it is not what they want • 
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